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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 
o 

D emocracy is a doctrine of both 

means and ends. While technicians 
work at the former, the latter must 
not be lost to view. For without the emo- 
tional urge that comes from contemplation 
of our goals, we shall degrade humanity’s 
greatest enthusiasm into a barren formalism. 
This solicitude is not pointless at our present 
juncture in America. Science itself sometimes 
learns so well how to do as to forget what 
it is that is to be done. The following popu- 
lar exposition of democratic ideals is meant 
to season daily duties with the joy of social 
vision. 

The editors of the Journal of Philosophy 
have been good enough to let me modify and 
combine for chapter v material which they 
first published, and the editor of the Scientific 
Monthly has accorded me the same privilege 
for chapter vi. 

If I may claim to have provided the liter- 
ary warp, then certainly my colleagues at the 
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University of Chicago have furnished the 
spiritual woof, of this book. Professpr Edwin 
A. Burtt, my colleague in philosophy' has 
read the manuscript and in frequent' friendly 
conversations has helped me to discern and 
clarify the larger drift of my own thought. 
Dean Ernest H. Wilkins, my administrative 
chief, has squandered precious time on every 
page to make more effective the argument, to 
beautify the statement, or to deepen the 
analysis. To him I also owe the suggestion 
and the translation of the lines from Leopardi 
used in chapter iii. Mr. C. M. Perry, my 
secretary and friend, has, with a highly 
critical eye, read both the manuscript and 
the proof, and has daily shown me how a 
gifted mind may be democratic in all its 
human contacts. And beyond these debts in- 
curred by and discharged in treasured friend- 
ship, what do I not owe to other fellow- 
workers? To youthful students who might 
be my inferiors but are liot, to eminent schol- 
ars and scientists who might be my superiors 
but are not — to all these professional col- 
leagues I owe the invaluable lesson of how 
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men may live together in diversified peace, in 
fruitful disagreement, sustained by an un- 
spolren sense of co-operation. For those 
whose toil on farm, in home, in factory, and 
in mine makes possible my leisure to think 
and write — ^for them I save the final word. 
Here take this gift, 

1 was reserving it for some hero, speaker, or general. 
One who should serve the good old cause, the great 
idea, the progress and freedom of the race. 

Some brave confronter of despots, some daring rebel; 
But I see that what I was reserving belongs to you 
just as much as to any. 

T. V. S. 

I«bor Day, 1915 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 
o 

M y first literary child was The 
Democratic Way of Life, and, as such, 
it may be allowed a permanent 
lien upon my affections. A small boot this 
first one of mine wasi but it was my very 
own. Its modest success and a suggestion 
from my publishers for a new edition repre- 
sented therefore a serious temptation — a 
temptation to which I have succumbed al- 
most without a struggle. 

If I were writing the book today, or even 
re-writing it, I should naturally do deference 
to the changed seasons. A more hesitant 
optimism would probably load, if not in- 
deed, drag the lines; and certainly new illus- 
trations would crowd the pages, more vivid 
illustrations provided by the ensuing decade 
and a half. 

A new emphasis throughout would also 
be required by the strenuous times. Notably, 
the wholesome emphasis upon humanizing 
work would have to be balanced by, if not 
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indeed be replaced by, a humbler solicitude 
for work itself, for work almost regardless. 
A widespread but low-paid “dole,” or' vast 
and expensive public works, would- have to 
be fitted into the democratic way of life as 
that life is now lived in America;* and deeply 
pondered meantime would be some psycho- 
logical technique for transforming involun- 
tary idleness into voluntary leisure by an 
imaginative acceptance of the inevitable.* 
Moreover and finally, some supplementation, 
if not downright correction, would have to 
be made of the bold acceptance of science as 
source of democratic leadership. 

All this and more, were I re-writing the 
book today. But I am not re-writing this 
book today. Most of these indicated changes 
I have meantime broached in other books. 
Only two tasks, indeed, do I set myself in 
this revised edition: the one, to document 
presently in this preface the foregoing nota- 

' This matter is discussed in the last chapter of White and Smith, 
Politics and Public Service (New York: Harper Be. Bros., 1939). 

•This matter is argued in the 6rst chapter of my Pnetust tf 
Asmticaa PeUtict (2d ed.; Chicago: Univosi^ of Chicago ftess, 
1930 - 
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tion of “a more hesitant optimism," es- 
pecially in regard to the role and limit of 
democratic tolerance in the world today; 
the other, in a supplemental concluding 
chapter, to treat more fully than I have as 
yet anywhere the matter of discipline, both 
pedagogical and political, to which* the 
hearts of modern men do strangely overin- 
cline. More than this I have neither leisure 
now nor leaning here to undertake. 

Even this much is a sort of desecration. 
The book, as I have said, was my first liter- 
ary child; it was written fresh from the 
plains of Texas, America’s last genuine 
frontier of friendliness, and was reminiscent 
of undergraduate days, not then too long 
gone, in that academic citadel of democracy, 
"B. Hall, Texas." It was not addressed, as 
was my Promise of American Politics, to the 
politicians o^^ce the hope and the 

despair of the American people”) but to 
citizens of a great republic. 

Politicians I honor as the patron saints of 
this and every republic; but back of them are 
the citizens; and back of citizens are citizens- 
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yet-to-be. The discipline of democratic citi- 
zenship is the common concern, therefore, 
of all who see democracy in perspective and 
who put their confidence in its perpetuity. 
All this I meant in the first edition to suggest 
deftly by dedicating the book to my (then) 
small son and to “his comrades in the demo- 
cratic experiment.” Under the same dedica- 
tion the chapter here to be added pursues in 
fashion timely the educational impetus of the 
original discussion, pursues it now into the 
nature and norm of discipline itself. The 
level upon which the book was projected, 
and now in revised form persists, renders it 
more up to date than is many a later book; 
for its level is not one of events but of ideals, 
of ideals which men love to think are perma- 
nent things — ^if not, indeed, the verities 
eternal. 

Permanent, indeed, ideals are in a lumi- 
nous sort of way — and for all I know in some 
manner also eternal. If we body ideals forth 
in such fashion as to lift them above their 
exceptions in practice — and it is our Western 
wont — then they can remain permanent in 
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their preciousness. But they are thus pro- 
moted “^bove exceptions in practice.” So 
promoted, how stand they related then to 
practice itself? In escaping through isolation 
the blame for our wrongdoing, they forfeit 
any assured credit for our right doing. This 
aspect, not to say disability, of ideals, has 
been raised to a rule by a contemporary 
German philosopher — who better than a 
philosopher to canonize all things into a 
rule, and who more provocative for this job 
than a German? The higher the ideal, the 
weaker, we learn from Nicholai Hartmann; 
and the lower the ideal, the stronger in practice. 

Consider in the light of this formulation 
the ideals of democracy, to which this book 
is devoted. Who has seen Liberty alive and 
flourishing in its fulness? Or Fraternity? Or 
Equality? And, failing to see these visions 
fulfilled, who has seen Justice, their com- 
posite, shining in our midst like a household 
light? Shining from afar, yes. But near and 
bright? No, not in any fulness here in the 
friendly living-room of life. Not here, nor 
anywhere. Not now, nor anywhen. 
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Very discouraging this — ^not to say highly 
disillusioning. To consider such discourage- 
ment is not enough. Let us reconsider in this 
light the ideals of democracy under the 
changed circumstances of the changed years. 
How changed, indeed, the years! Hitler is 
not indexed in this volume, nor was he once 
mentioned in the original text. Indeed, dir 
Fuehrer was nonexistent when this book was 
written. A certain Austrian house-painter 
there perhaps was, to be sure, dreamily daub- 
ing houses or moodily moping in jail — 
brooding low ideals of trampling power and 
crushing cruelty. Mussolini is not men- 
tioned. Indeed, this loud-mouthed social- 
istic braggart was only beginning to lift him- 
self by his own lusty tongue from the modest 
role of “ drug-store” buccaneer; he had not 
yet become an international racketeer — ^in- 
famous in histrionic fury. 

Only a decade and half ago the book was 
written; but a decade — skip the half — can be 
worlds away when Fate sets out to grind 
through men her witless ways. To be sure, 
not all was well with the world when this 
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book was written. Trouble dripped from its 
original pages. No decade has a monopoly 
upon worry, not even this worrisome one. 
We werd then living through the trying 
post-war years; but we thought or hoped 
that we really were living through them. We 
now know better. We know that in America 
the aftermath of prosperity was to climax the 
aftermath of war itself. Liberty, our goddess 
for more than a century, was to be dethroned 
abroad and to be spat at here at home from 
vulgarians across the seas. Equality, lustrous 
with religious frieze, was to become in Asia, 
and to emerge therefrom, a class curse. 
Fraternity, liveliest of our graces, was to be 
transformed from heaven to hell, mocked 
with the desecration of race or class totali- 
tarianism as she passed through the land that 
was to have been her earthly home. And, 
worst of all, we Americans were to stand 
impotently, even when not idly by, and see 
peace with expected security and hoped- 
for justice disappear abroad — ^Manchukuo, 
Ethiopia, Munich, Spain! — disappear in the 
dust of a new barbarism, illiterate of heart 
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but sputtering reasons from tongue and 
cheek. 

Hindsight, however, is not insight save to 
the pitying heart. “If to do were as easy as 
to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces.” And as Shakespeare con- 
tinues, “The brain may devise laws for the 
blood, but a hot temper leaps over a cold 
decree. ’ ’ The hot tempers of our time amount, 
indeed, to a distemper of irrationality and 
violence which no foresight was enough to 
forestall, which no present insight is ade- 
quate to appease. 

Humane men are reduced to a life by 
faith, exactly as were the early democrats, 
who printed on their banner “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” and marched bravely 
out, not knowing fully where they went but 
always knowing why. Not all the mouth- 
ings of tyrants are enough to convince us 
who share the pioneer spirit, of the long-run 
instrumentality of violence to make deep 
human dreams — these or other dreams — 
come true. Those who fight by bluff will no 
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doubt continue for a time to live by bluster. 
But ideal.s that admittedly baffle our own 
will and wit to realize peacefully are not 
going to* be realized by those less patient 
and less reverent than we. Today seems for 
the moment to belong to boasters; but to- 
morrow, as always with tomorrow, belongs 
to the dreamers of human good. “If hopes 
are dupes, fears may be liars.”* 

We who bear in patience the seeds of the 
quiet future are well advised not to be 
budged bodily out of our way by noise and 
threat, though we must inevitably be some- 
what deflected thereby. The most serious, 
though not the most dramatic, aspect of this 
deflection we must here indicate. It has to 
do with our toleration of any and every 
group in its efforts to further among us its 

3 I cannot bat here recall words whose pathos is written large as 
their truth by the subsequent fate of Czechoslovakia. These words 
are taken from an address in Prague, 1934, delivered before a 
plenary session of the International Congress of Philosophy. 1 spoke 
for the democratic way of life against a Nazi philosopher who up- 
held the new barbarism of race superiority and cruelty. 

"No conference unequivocally informed with the spirit of liberal- 
ism is internationally possible today. A sociology of regionalism has 
obscured the normative univeralism inherited from Christianity, ra- 
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way of life. Our democratic theory here is 
clear enough, and our practice through most 
of the nineteenth century was progressively 
in keeping with our theory. The theory calls 
for freedom of action up to a distant point 
defined by law as crime or misdemeanor; it 
calls for freedom of speech up to a point just 
short of incitation to violence; and it calls 
for freedom of thought regardless and com- 
pletely. Our democratic objective — to see 
how much can be allowed — ^is contradicted 
in toto by the prevailing intent of totalitarian 

tioaalized by the Enlightenment, and in favorable spots implemented 
by Democracy. Ruling Elites of violence have proudly obliterated 
the ancient distinction between reason and passion, threatening the 
unbiased searcher for facts with a horrid personal fate and endanger- 
ing the quest for truth with the reward of treason. Logical norms, 
traditionally true no matter what, have been made adjuncts of arbi- 
trary power; and axiological norms, traditionally good no matter 
who, are now respected only if displayed by party members or if 
sanctified by racial hands mythically pore. Justice has become a 
class virtue for long deferred ends, as in communism, or an instru- 
ment to rid the ruling elite of competitors br power, as in fascist 
countries. To talk of social science under such circumstances, or of 
sociology other than that of conflict, is to beget a smile or to beguile 
a tear. 

"But there remain cases of freedom, like Czechoslovakia, whete 
philosophical congresses may still meet, even though these meetings 
ate marked by conspicuous absences and are subjected to the great- 
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powers — to see how little can be allowed. 
Contemporary dictators would stop “the 
very wheels in men’s heads from going 
round,” ff they could. German children, so 
Hitler’s proud boast is reported, German 
children will never again be free. 

Now to apply to totalitarian bluffers and 
to their underlings, sneaking among us, the 
medicine they would apply to us is to lay 
hands upon their bodies but to lose our own 
souls. And yet to tolerate without limit 
such utterly intolerant ones is for us to lose 


CSC difficulties of arrangement. A tensional shift, I am sorry to say, 
in this very program at the last made impossible the advance print- 
ing of this address. Diverted by this tension from a tack more logical 
and much more gracious, I turn, reluctantly, at the call of the oc- 
casion to remark first upon the etiology, not to say the pathology, 
of the situation that thrusts forward the antecedent question as to 
whether any norms remain to distinguish social science from racial 
or national prejudice. I do so in the calm faith of a liberal and a 
believer in the democratic way of life that the raucous forms of 
sociality now prevailing in several places and bidding out of turn 
for universal influence must, for all their claims of superiority and 
their vaunted liens upon futurity, must yet learn the humble truth, 
as old as Socrates and as virile as his memory, that tolerance and 
freedom will still be heard and hearkened to after all the tumnlt of 
their tyranny has died' ' (fnmdingi tf th Stvmtb latmMimd Cmg^ 
«/ Pbiloteplgi). 
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our bodies to those who have already lost all 
that freemen call their souls. 

Self-limiting, then, the doctrine of toler- 
ance will appear to all save fanatics. It may 
mark us still as men of faith in ideals to say 
that we will be true to a doctrine until death, 
if through our death the doctrine itself can 
be reasonably seen to triumph. But fanati- 
cism it veritably is to follow a doctrine 
through, when by our death in its behalf the 
doctrine itself is doomed to die. Any prin- 
ciple must be seen as a counsel of perfection 
which in the name of devotion kills itself 
while killing its human carriers. Totali- 
tarianism has taught us that absolute tolera- 
tion is such a principle. 

We must, then, treat tolerance as a matter - 
of prudence rather than as a counsel of 
suicide. As prudence the principle is so pre- 
cious that we shall continue to stretch it, as 
before, but now for a different and more 
knowing reason. We must be tolerant, first, 
because sympathy bids us to enjoy in others 
what in ourselves we prize. We must be 
tolerant, second, because caution counsels 
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US to suffer in others privileges that we our- 
selves would continue to enjoy. We must be 
tolerant, third, because aspiration teaches us 
that we Ourselves grow from more to more 
by countenancing in others what we our- 
selves are not yet quite up to. Born with 
taste narrowly confined to liquid food and 
tepid drink, we may stunt our personality by 
halting it at the boundary of this or that 
narrow provincialism, or we may expand it 
until not even age can wither or custom stale 
its infinite variety. 

We cut off our noses to spite our faces 
when we try to beat the intolerant to the 
draw. But we cut off our faces to save our 
noses when we let them do all the drawing — 
and quartering, too. We hazard then as prin- 
ciple this deviation from our ancient doc- 
trine; Unlimited tolerance only to the tolerant. 
To the boastfully intolerant, patient if not 
hopeful endurance, watchful even if weari- 
some waiting; but this double solicitude is 
for our sakes rather than primarily for theirs. 
Fascists and communists both have coming 
to them by every law of the jungle exactly 
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what they deal. But since democracy is of ■ 
the pinnacle, democrats are not privileged to 
inflict what those of the jungle deserve to 
suffer. 

But self-respect, like each other principle 
in turn, loses its ideality before it turns into 
suicide. We shall continue to seek the spread 
of tolerance through the practice of tolera- 
tion — but only to the point of prudence so 
far as totalitarians are concerned. While 
they are few among us and weak in America, 
we can afford to be generous with our tolera- 
tion. When they grow stronger, if they do, 
we can yet afford, through some precarious 
period, to be generous with ourselves by still 
tolerating them. But well before the decision 
is of the passage of power from us to them, 
we must gird up the loins of our austerity 
and choose the least evil of two great evils, 
accepting manfully and knowingly the risk of 
the jungle rather than the certainty of the 
jungle. To make this fateful decision pre- 
maturely — as the professional patriots insist 
— ^is ourselves, volxmtarily, to grow into 
what we fear; i.e., it is to accept fascism in 
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order to forestall communism, or to embrace 
communism in order to circumvent fascism. 

a 

To make the decision too late — as idealists 
incline — is weakly to pull down with us in 
mock-martyrdom the precious pillars of a 
culture of which we are, willy-nilly, the cus- 
todians. Here as elsewhere, “it is no mean 
happiness,” as Shakespeare has it, “to be 
seated in the mean.” 

The future of the democratic way of life 
depends in largest measure upon America’s 
being able to avoid the fateful decision; but, 
if the hour strikes, it then depends upon 
our correctly estimating the pangs of prog- 
ress by the pulse of time. 

This ominous deflection from our ancient 
and gracious ways of wholesale tolerance — 
currently loose-lipped, on one side, in the 
Dies Committee and already grown tight- 
lipped, on the other side, in the preachment 
of pacifists — ^have given me no little concern 
since the original edition of Tbe Democratic 
Way of Life. The reader must himself judge 
the outcome here of that concern. It has 
driven me to write books to clarify and 
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to engage in politics to implement that 
faith. 

The progressive course of that concern may 
introduce the reader to the final chapter 
which I am adding to this revision, a dis- 
cussion of “Democratic Discipline.” That 
course I now bring up to date from an earlier 
biographical sketch.^ 

As I turned (in 1934) from books to men, 
to complete my education at state and na- 
tional expense, my past life as a student and 
writer of books took on, in retrospect, a 
pattern of intelligibility clearer perhaps than 
it had been in the living of it. 

Touched at birth with a philosophic turn 
of mind and caught in youth by a poetic 
fancy, my first professional love was litera- 
ture, especially poetry. I was, however, 
quickly driven from the teachings of litera- 
ture into philosophy by the discovery that 
the great arcs of insight from which the poet 
snatches only segments must be traversed by 

4 Kallen and Hook, Aimrkan Pbihjgply Ttitg/ and Tamomw (New 
York: Lee Furman, 1933). My contribution is found on pages 463- 
63, entitled “Truth beyond Imagination." 
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means of the system-builders. But the phi- 
losophers^themselves I simply could not read 
without trying in my own fumbling fashion 
to be a philosopher. 

The first book resulting from this effort, 
The Democratic Way of Life, tempered the trin- 
ity of Western social ideals — liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity — to their greatest strength, 
and sought to retouch them to dignity for 
the contemporary scene. My second. The 
American Philosophy of Equality, which I had 
persisted in as my own hazardous, even al- 
most hell-bent, way of disciplining myself 
to a doctorate, seized upon the political ideal 
of our historic three which seemed to me 
deepest, and grounded it in American history 
with suggestions at the end for bringing it to 
concreter expression here and now. My 
third. The Philosophic Way of Life, sought to 
turn America’s greatest speculative minds — 
James, Royce, Santayana, Dewey — to the 
service of a way of life for every individual 
that would re-emphasize the right of each 
to equal independence with all. 

Ignoring pedagogical and playful literary 
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efforts, in two books immediately preceding 
my sprint into actual politics I tried in 
Beyond Conscience to shame citizens from doing 
wrong to others merely because thfey feel so 
right in and of themselves. Conscience is it- 
self paraded as being a power drive which 
drives those integrated by it toward coercion. 
A social order generated from conscience is 
but a mirage of order in a desert of disorder. 
Beyond the prod of moral urgencies, if any- 
where, lies a tolerance which defines right in 
terms of what the majority can agree upon, 
instead of what a few can fasten upon others 
as already absolutely so. Meantime, and of 
the last importance, this book celebrates in 
the private life of imagination an island of 
refuge and safety and beauty where every 
disciplined man can, with serenity, become 
and remain his own blessed pope, enjoying 
there and thus his own tensions enough not 
to have to inflict them upon others as dic- 
tates of conscience. 

My last book. Creative Sceptics, as the sub- 
title says, is a "defense of the liberal tem- 
per. ’ ’ Continuing and popularizing the argu- 
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ment of Beyond Conscience, I here acknowledge 
that nobody can be liberal who is not willing 
to meet others upon grounds not chosen by 
either buf dictated by the distasteful fact of 
their differences, and on those grounds come 
somehow to terms. Political action — in- 
deed, all social action — must pass through 
the same renunciation of infallibility that 
every individual endures in order to grow. 
Doubt is inevitable, but it can be turned to 
creative ends if endured in the liberal spirit. 
Many doubters are in this book dissected to 
find in each and all the same moral: “He 
who doubts not is fossilized already.” Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes is seized upon 
and exploited as the skeptic of our age whose 
doubt has most deeply grounded American 
democracy. 

From the state senate of Illinois, I wrote 
The Promise of American Politics, clarifying in 
the text the nature of contemporary compet- 
ing isms — individualism, liberalism, com- 
munism, fascism — and indicating what 
Americanism must borrow, what fight, in 
these several ideologies. If the text is given 
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over to this serious task, the footnotes are 
meant to divert attention to the price that 
principles pay when they condescend to 
practice. The footnotes are speeches 
made in the senate when this or that prin- 
ciple was struggling to birth in this or that 
bill. 

Preceding my entrance into Congress, I had 
the good fortune to collaborate with Leonard 
D. White, until recently civil service com- 
missioner of the United States, upon the 
book, Politics and Public Service. This book 
records our joint conviction that unless we 
can rectify the boundaries between patron- 
age and principle — between politics as such 
and administration as such — we shall bog 
our democracy down through inefficiency 
and waste. We have set ourselves jointly the 
task of persuading civil servants to be ef- 
ficient and progressive and of persuading 
politicians to let alone what they can never 
do well in order that they may do superbly 
what they can do and what must be done if 
democracy is to endure. 

So much for books. Now for the practice 
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of politics, for the sake of the democratic 
way of lifq. 

To participate in the congressional sector 
of that dehiocracy with the same solicitude 
in which I have watched its career hereto- 
fore — ^from the side lines — this constitutes 
the most potent mainspring of my conscious 
life. From birth I was a philosopher; I al- 
ways wanted to be a statesman; at middle 
age I am proud to become a politician. 
Democratic philosophy and practical politics 
meet, I fancy, in the man who can compro- 
mise an issue without compromising himself 
and who in a pinch can give an issue away 
without giving himself away. 

T. V. S. 

House oe Rsfrbsbittativbs 
Jackson Day, 1939 
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TOWARD THE DEMOCRATIC 
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Chapter I 

TOWARD THE DEMOCRATIC 
WAY OF LIFE 
o 

I F, laying a strong hand upon our world, 
we could, with Omar, “shatter it to bits 
— and then Re-mould it nearer to the 
Heart's Desire’ ’ in what precise image should 
we make it? The utopias of mankind afford 
the most substantial historical answer to this 
question. But the utopias of the modern 
world have been distilled into one formula — 
democracy. If the latent ideals of democracy 
were fully realized, we should find the whole 
utopian motif practically pillaged and deeply 
exploited. As Mr. Lewis Mumford says of 
other objectified ideals, so of democracy — it 
has oftentimes been a utopia of escape. But 
it is capable of being made a utopia of recon- 
struction. This book is dedicated to that pre- 
cise end — to help make democracy a principle 
or reconstruction. But for this purpose we 
need most of all, as well as first of all, to 
understand the ends that democracy has set 
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up, so that we may decide for ourselves 
whether they envisage a world that we 
should approve. 

Democracy, like so many other good 
causes, has suffered from its friends as well as 
from its enemies. Its friends have too often 
thought of it as a mere form of government 
set over against other forms. So long as men 
did not have a voice in saying who should 
manage their common affairs, or any right of 
effective appeal against those who misman- 
aged them, democracy, with abundantly 
good reason, did mean the management of 
community affairs by those whom the people 
themselves chose. But its formal distinctness 
is relatively unimportant. It is because men 
everywhere have had their hearts set upon 
something far more substantial than any 
form of government that many in modern 
times have expressed profound disappoint- 
ment over the first century of democratic 
achievement. And indeed, if what it has ac- 
complished is all that it has to offer, then 
democracy is in all truth a mighty failure. 
Not because it has not achieved much, but 
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because men devoted themselves to it with 
vaster expjectation. 

Lord Bryce, a lifelong friend of democ- 
racy, has Called attention in a most emphatic 
fashion to this general disappointment. He 
suggests that men have expected too much 
from democracy. But the question may well 
be raised: How could men have expected 
less than they did expect without being 
heartily ashamed of themselves? Human be- 
ings who look for assured life, with freedom 
to live it in friendliness, are not expecting too 
much. How dare they expect less? It is more 
likely that men by their little faith have les- 
sened democratic achievement. Bryce him- 
self, for instance, has insisted that the only 
legitimate meaning for democracy is a form 
of government. Now what does a mere form 
of government boot men who are hunting 
the good life? We might quote Bryce against 
himself, for it was he who in another connec- 
tion declared that "popular government has 
been usually sought and won and valued not 
as a good thing in itself, but as a means of getting 
rid of tangible grievances or securing tangible bene- 
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fits." But rather than chide our friends let 
us merely state the fact that to common men 
a form of government can mean no more than 
the means to seek the good life in' their own 
way. If men are persuaded to make the form 
an end rather than the means it is, they are 
asked to stop when they have barely started. 
Of course it is important that men govern 
themselves, but primarily so because this 
troublesome procedure is the only known 
guaranty that they can seek their own ends. 
And so the democratic pioneers undertook to 
capture government because they had to 
capture it before they could lead their own 
lives. With enemies in the seats of power the 
world was not safe for common men. 

But the conquest of the machine turned 
out to be a very long, hard job. The slow 
manner in which the suffrage has been uni- 
versalized indicates that when men started to 
capture the machinery of government, they 
undertook a greater task than they realized. 
Long-established institutions do not fall or 
change their form upon demand. Only now, 
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after so long a struggle, has the suffrage be- 
come realjy universal, and perhaps now only- 
through the exigency of war. Have men, 
dazed by this long resistance to their initial 
demand, forgotten their real objective? It 
would seem at times that the means achieved 
have really usurped the place of the hoped- 
for end. 

This miscarriage of faith has come about 
all the more easily because no period has 
been free from the activity of selfish men who 
did all they could to make common men for- 
get their goal. Setting out grandly to achieve 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, men have at 
last achieved the right to vote — to vote for 
candidates they know not, representing is- 
sues little more understood. But contrast 
this eventuation with the rosy meaning that 
both the French and the American pioneers 
attached to those magic words at the begin- 
ning of democratic agitation! Those were 
stirring days when Frenchmen overnight 
would abolish feudalism and Americans 
would by declaration set up universal hu- 
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man equality. Wordsworth, sojourning in 
France, caught the enthusiasm and hardly 
overstated it; 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

But to be young was very HcavenI 

Turn again from such high expectation to 
survey the resultant in our day. As the voter 
walks into the polling booth and sweats over 
a hundred names hardly less familiar to him 
than the duties of the offices they seek, he 
mutters to himself: “Is this liberty? Is this 
equality? Is this fraternity?” Yes; equality 
for an hour, liberty to gesticulate with a 
pencil in the dark, fraternity with those who 
share his plight. 

Asking for bread and receiving thus a bal- 
lot, men have reacted like the humans they 
are. Some have in infuriation tried to take 
affairs into their own hands. 'Democracy 
turns out like other forms of government, a 
cheat and a fraud. Violence remains. In dis- 
illusion, anarchists have now and then, even 
in America, slipped back to the level -X)f 
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primitive men and have acted on that oldest 
of all political philosophies, 

.... the good old rule 
Suffideth them, the simple plan. 

That they should take, who have the power. 
And they should keep who can. 

But rebellion that makes one man infamous 
may in our world make famous those better 
situated. For after all the same attitude has 
been often expressed within the limits of re- 
spectability by those who, having intelli- 
gence and power, can exclaim with a late 
American captain of industry: “My God, 
you surely do not expect me to run a railroad 
according to law!” But not many people 
have the initiative or the audacity of the 
anarchist and the capitalist. So they have 
just quit. It has come to the pass in America 
that a vast number of citizens neglect to ex- 
ercise as a privilege what our ancestors 
struggled for as a natural right. While of 
course there are more reasons than just this 
element of disillusion for the large percent- 
age of non-voters, yet it is certain that most 
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reasons would be overcome if it were felt 
that the suffrage got men what they want. 
The recent study by Merriam and Gosnell of 
urban conditions, along with similar studies 
of rural conditions, discloses the fact that 
slightly less than half of our population 
qualified to vote actually do vote. One 
American state reaches the nadir of demo- 
cratic indifference in showing as voters only 
6 per cent of those qualified to vote. 

There is no intention here to blame men 
for not doing what does not soena them . 
worth doing. The inactivities of men define 
their evaluations as well as do their activi- 
ties. Men had the same sort of reaction to- 
ward the monarchial state when democracy 
ushered in an era of hope. Now that the 
latter has failed them, as they think, they 
are ready to seek relief and fulness of life in 
some other more promising direction. This 
attitude, however, let it be^made clear, is not 
distrust of the goals set up by the democratic 
pioneers. Life does not thus renounce hope 
of its own fulfilment. 

Whether the failure of democratic govern- 
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ment has been such as to justify such deep 
despair repiains an open question. But there 
is one aspect that no man can afford to over- 
look. If oAc cannot gain heaven, it is foolish 
to despair if there still remain in one’s hands 
the means of avoiding hell. We must first re- 
new our appreciation of what democracy has 
saved us from, and then consider anew its 
potency for the future. Men have not merely 
acquired immunity from gross injustices, and 
the right and power to dispossess the worst of 
their oppressors. That is all negative. But 
positively also, they have in their hands 
that which if it were used constructively, as 
it has heretofore been used destructively, 
might bring them to the very threshold of 
happiness. They cannot, however, effec-~ 
lively use the means u ntil the ends them- 
selves are cle ar. T o^ thru st in the 'dafk is 
Ukely to wound frien ds and even self._ Demo- 
crats need more now than ever before to re- 
new their high purposes. The primary aim of 
the following pages is to set before our tired 
eyes some glimpses of the vision that in mo- 
ments of greatest inspiration has heretofore 
[II] 
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challenged the hopes and energies of men. 
Democracy has beyond all ideas of govern- 
mental machinery constantly meant a way of 
life. The tendency of the noun ‘ ‘ democracy’ ’ 
to pass into the adjective "democratic,” as 
descriptive of the kind of person easy to live 
with, well illustrates this ethical poten- 
cy of a term historically political. And there 
is no more romantic method of calling at- 
tention to the way of life that as an ethical 
ideal has inspired so many people than to 
make clear what is the abiding real content 
of those rather vague symbols that long ago 
democracy set up to constitute its trinity of 
aims — ^liberty, equality, fraternity. 
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Chapter II 

DEMOCRACY AS FRATERNITY 
o 


P ERENNIALLY there arise in the 
dreams of men these three goals: lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity. And the 
brightest of these is fraternity. It would be 
difficult indeed to do justice in words to the 
glamor that human imagination has thrown 
over the notion of brotherhood. Afar off it 


has stood like a divine promise to the deeper 
longings that men have had about them- 
selves and their destiny. Fraternity is a con- 
ception to which hu manity’s greatest reli- 
gious prophets have turned in their ec stacy, 
and it is a culmination that our finest poets 
have envisaged in their moments of keenest 
insight. A lonely Hebrew seer long ago 
glimpsed through the din of contemporary 
strife the inspiriting spectacle of a united hu- 
manity journeying on a way which in his en- 
raptured vision conducted men unto a perfect 
order. And a recent social prophet has de- 
clared, with similar import, that "Real dc- 
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feat will overtake humanity only in so far as 
men themselves, forgetting that, they are 
comrades in doom and agents of each other’s 
woe or weal, go down the years estranged 
from the one friend they have — each other.” 
The persistence amid age-old defeat of the 
longing for a closer tie of man with man sug- 
gests that human life cannot reach its highest 
level except in a world with fewer barriers 
to friendliness. This challenging ideal will 
bear inspection both as to depth and breadth. 

I 

On its intensive side, fraternity reduces in 
its essence to something closely resembling 
love. But the word itself means a relation 
such as that between brothers. Fraternity is 
thus a family ideal, with all the intimacy and 
feeling involved in that most closed of social 
unions. But it is that merely at the begin- 
ning. Historically, men have insisted upon a 
closed family organization, exclusive and 
intimate, partly at least by way of compensa- 
tion for the failure of friendship on a larger 
scale. If the family must stand alone, then of 
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course must it stand foursquare. Plato had . 
noticed the tendency of the family to squan- 
der loyalty upon itself; and because his heart 
was set upon making the fraternal unit as 
wide as the whole city-state, he felt it nec- 
essary to abolish the family as far as he could, 
since it was proving an enemy of the larger 
loyalty that he sought. If a man cannot lose 
himself at the heart of the whole herd, then 
will he insist upon having exclusive right to 
one or to a few hearts in which he may shuffle 
off his coil of individual loneliness. For some 
deep-lying reason, to be considered later, hu- 
man life is not good if detached. But man, 
who is completely cowed if he feels that he is 
really alone, will brave the whole universe 
when he knows that he is reinforced un- 
equivocally by a few loving hearts. The 
brave song of the Mermaid Tavern, as repre- 
sented by Alfred Noyes, is a fitting hymn for 
all humanity in challenging even the right of 
deity to violate friendliness. 

Well, if God saved me alone of the seven, 

Telling me you must be damned, ot you, 

“This,” I would say, “this is hell, not heaveni 
Give me the fire and a friend or two I” 
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But the fact that man will find satisfac- 
tion in life with a very few comrades does not 
mean that his deeper nature does not crave 
the indefinite enlargement of friendly con- 
tacts. Families grew into clans, and clans ex- 
panded to tribes, and tribes turned to na- 
tions. The human touch tends to grow from 
more to more. The intrinsic good of intimate 
kindliness, when objectified, furnishes a goal 
in terms of which to conceive an ideal com- 
munity where all would not only have 
friends, but be friends. 

The never dying dream of men for a war- 
less world is testimonial to the unlimited ex- 
tension that the ideal of brotherhood claims 
for itself. In whatever conditions men must 
actually live as regards strife and dissension, 
they cannot demand of their ideal less than 
the cessation of wholesale hostility. This in- 
digenous human longing gets its meaning not 
so much from the negative emphasis on the 
abolition of war as from the positive content 
of friendly association that seems to be im- 
plied by perpetual peace. Isaiah became the 
spokesman of all humanity whien he foresaw 
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through the vagueness of the years men beat- 
ing their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks. Men indeed want, 
more deep^ than they want success or glory, 
a social accord which is forbidden them by 
the specter of war. And when long brooding 
over the end seems to bring to our hand the 
means to it, we find ourselves willing to 
wage a world-wide war with curious glad- 
ness because we are led to believe that it is 
the war that will end war. The faith that 
men, in spite of differences, can dwell to- 
gether in amity incarnates a human hope that 
no disillusion seems able to dim. 

Schisms in spiritual bodies lead to two 
churches rather than to none. The road from 
the divorce court leads past the office where 
marriage licenses are issued. And out of the 
debris of a, universal holocaust there rises as 
on the wings of magic morning the dream of 
a League of Nations that will spell the end 
of war, even as out of its dead ashes rose the 
phoenix to a new life perennially renewed. 
Out of opposition to this vision rise disarma- 
ment conferences and projected associations 
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of nations which, even though they too 
should wither before the bud turn to fruit, 
would be followed by other plans clothed 
out of the habiliments of human hopes, and 
they in turn by others — on to the end of the 
unending process. Though it is hard for man, . 
the unsocial social animal, to live with men, 
nothing is more clear than that he cannot 
live happily without them. 

n 

The utter centrality of brotherhood 
among the natural ends of human hopes and 
endeavors can be reinforced and somewhat 
clarified by looking very closely at the stages 
through which the human being passes on 
the way from infancy to maturity. Perhaps 
the most significant thing about every man 
is that he was at one time a child, and that, 
furthermore, in becoming a man he did not 
so much (?«/grow as just overgrow the child 
nature. Modern psychology is succeeding at 
last in helping us to understand more clearly 
what we have always assumed, that the 
child is father to the man. The deeper into 
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childhood one probes, the more does friend- 
liness appear both the warp and woof of life. 
The infant is not really born into the world 
at all; beds born merely into a family. And 
there is here a vast difference in the expecta- 
tions aroused. The harsher physical environ- 
ment that would bring the helpless infant 
death in a day is so mediated to him by pa- 
rental tenderness as to turn what otherwise 
were an inevitable doom into a heaven of 
love fairer than the most enchanting phan- 
tasy of poets. He awakes to consciousness, 
his human heritage. 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses. 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes. 

And even the inhumanities that man shows 
man are themselves left also, with the harsh- 
er sandals of physical fact, at the threshold 
of the human nursery. As the infant sees no 
gruff lineament of nature that can possibly be 
concealed from him, so also he discovers only 
the smiling, caressing moods of the J anus- 
faced human world. His food is warmed and 
sweetened for him, his clothing is softened, 
[ 2 . 1 ] 
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and his random movements are constituted a 
repertoire on a royal stage where every ges- 
ture is enthusiastically encored. In his world, 
fire is hot but never burns, winter is cold but 
never freezes, want is pinching but seldom 
pinches. His facts are tamed down with 
fancy, and his beliefs are toned up to thrilling 
story. 

Born thus into a mediating, comforting 
group and sustained by it through helpless 
years, man would not be the animal he is if, 
when later confronted by the sterner side of 
his human world and disillusioned by the 
gruff demands of his physical environment, 
he did not turn back in pained surprise upon 
his early fairy god-mother for confirmation 
of his rosy expectations. And it is a surprise 
greater perhaps than ever comes to an adult 
when the all-sufficient friendliness that has 
surrounded the infant begins to fail the grow- 
ing child, when he first discovers that he can- 
not have everything he wants ; it involves the 
utter reversal of that order of nature which 
his small group’s solicitude had led him to 
expect. Typical is the perplexity of the four- 
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year old who imperiously demanded why the 
cupboard' was bare, since Mother Hubbard 
would be kind to the dog. Human life is in- 
deed started on its course overwhelmed with 
the benedictions of what seems a complete 
fraternity. 

Now this heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy is of inestimable influence through- 
out the whole of human life. Whether the 
first great disillusion leads to rebellion 
against one’s group, or to a developing cyni- 
cism, or to an understanding co-operation 
with one’s family in buffeting common hard- 
ships, the dream of the blessedness that pre- 
ceded the awakening does not wholly depart. 
Dimly remembered and oftentimes utterly 
unrecognized images from this forgotten Ely- 
sium of infancy we project to form our later 
social utopias. For its reinstatement we un- 
knowingly strive in our quest for romantic 
love. In conventional religious devotion we 
flee reality to reconstruct in a timeless, pain- 
less clime what we realized in all its mystic 
fulness ere shades of the prison house began 
to close upon us. According to the fruits of 
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friendliness that we have known in early 
years, the nature of our seeking thioughout 
life is largely determined. We cannot be con- 
tent without at least vaguely strning to re- 
instate on a genuinely universal scale what in 
our initial experiences was complete and 
beatific. Thus does love forever radiate 
among men its comforting afterglow. 

But brotherhood becomes a necessary and 
natural end of human endeavor not merely 
because we passed through it and learned to 
respond to it in infancy and childhood. To 
put the matter in terms that imply that we 
started life with a definite personal equip- 
ment and then were deeply influenced by our 
first experiences would be merely to observe 
the periphery but to fail to see the very heart 
of the powerful impetus toward fraternity. 
We start life with no more than a body; we 
acquire a soul in the stages through which 
our body grows. Now our first experiences 
lay the cornerstone of our personality and 
thus largely determine the kind of full-grown 
soul we shall have. But our first experiences, 
as we have seen, are constituted by intimate 
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contacts with a group, and that too with a 
group that displays in general only kindness. 
Our very individuality rises thus in the sun- 
light of brotherhood and breathes the exhil- 
arating air of unreserved friendliness. How- 
ever much clouds of distrust may later ob- 
scure the sun, or gases of discord stagnate our 
spiritual air, our birthright is sunshine, and 
pure air is our inheritance. Of these we shall 
dream even when dark night overtakes us, 
and we shall refuse to be fully contented ex- 
cept in the glad confidence that the morning 
cometh again. 

The fact that our helplessness in infancy 
renders it quite necessary that if we are to 
survive at all we must be surrounded by min- 
istering hands, makes it equally necessary, 
as already suggested, that we shall later dis- 
cover the limitations of love. The deepest 
irony of life lies precisely here : we survive in 
infancy and childhood only by getting such 
treatment as later dooms us to disillusion. 
The inability of our group later to fulfil the 
expectations raised in us leads to distrust and 
even at times to alienation. Only the subtle 
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technique of analytic psychology can show 
us how genuinely blessed is the personality 
that escapes from the family group into the 
larger social world without deep scars left by 
well-intentioned love. 

This is, however, but a special case of the 
general form the irony of living takes when it 
plants in achievement the seeds of content- 
ment, making thus the goal of every stage of 
growth mean the doom of further growing. 
While no one wholly escapes the travail of 
this second birth, men differ greatly in their 
adaptive and recuperative ability. Those 
who suffer least often content themselves 
with loyalty to the smaller group that has 
nourished them in comforting love, subli- 
mating in one way or another the call of the 
wider brotherhood which is waiting to be 
built after the pattern of the smaller one. 
Those who suffer most may become misan- 
thropic and lose faith in the attempt to uni- 
versalize fraternity, or they may in impotence 
devote themselves to some ethical or reli- 
gious abstraction, and thus defeat their ideal 
potentiality through worship of a dream. 
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Between the wasting of loyalty upon some 
group smaller than the human whole and the 
squandering of one's energy upon some ab- 
straction substituted for the whole, enough 
human benevolence has been lost in our era 
to have built the heavenly Jerusalem in this 
green and sunny land. One must out of the 
best of motives emphasize this leakage; for 
the shortness of the distance that we have 
come in progress toward a world-wide com- 
munity is no less than astonishing in the 
light of our love for family and friends on 
the one side and our devotion on the other 
side to the ideal of human brotherhood. 

m 

We may perhaps further consider this 
anomalous situation for a moment without 
seeming to labor the point. There can hardly 
be any doubt but that in family love and 
daily friendships we have the leaven which 
needs only proper culture to leaven the 
whole human lump. Alfred E. Zimmern 
well expresses this faith in his Greek Common- 
wealth. 
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The early Greeks went down to levels that reason 
had not yet plumbed and embodied the elemental un- 
selfishness — the sense of one human being’s natural 
relation to another — ^which was the germ of Greek 

citizenship as of all good citizenship since 

There is no true fraternity which docs not grow, as it 
grew in Greece, out of the plain primeval emotions of 
friendship or family. 

But we have not been able satisfactorily to 
promote its growth on this larger scale. Nor 
were the Greeks able to do so. Their toler- 
ance and friendly treatment of men never 
reached farther than the Greek race, and that 
far only intermittently under the excitement 
of sport or the intimidation of external in- 
vasion. But the Greek failure does not pre- 
sent the same problem as doesourown failure. 
They did not set themselves the goal. We 
have. Indeed we have tied up the brother- 
hood of man with the very center of our reli- 
gion, the fatherhood of God. 

And it may well be that our impotence is 
rooted in that very fact. In connecting these 
two great ideals so indissolubly we but sym- 
bolize the fact that we have practically 
turned over to religion and to religious men 
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the guardianship and nurture of fraternity, at 
least in so far as the ideal outruns family af- 
fection and personal friendship. Represent- 
ing all too accurately our general disposition, 
Adam Smith, speaking for earlier economic 
theory, intrusted to a mysterious ‘ ‘ invisible 
hand” all interests looking toward co-opera- 
tion, and then left each individual free to 
seek his own economic advantage wherever 
he thought he could find it. This is but of a 
piece with our making basic the fatherhood 
of God, and then thinking to deduce from it 
the brotherhood of man. In commenting up- 
on this error we may also indicate more clear- 
ly just what democracy can expect of religion. 

There can be no doubt, psychologically 
speaking, that we are guilty of serious in- 
version in basing human brotherhood upon 
the fatherhood of God. Indeed, this was 
glimpsed long ago by a deeply religious man : 
‘ ‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” Historically and psycholog- 
ically alike, the fatherhood of God is the 
derivative, rather than the source, of human 
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brotherhood. The conception of a loving, 
fatherly deity has arisen out of human frat- 
ernizing. God has progressively escaped pro- 
vincialism only as men's sympathies have en- 
larged beyond their clan. As the tribe in so- 
cial organization gave way slowly to the na- 
tion, God was also liberalized; and only in 
so far as human needs and interests and 
friendships have overrun national boundaries 
has God himself been escaping from the 
bonds of nationalism. The concept of God 
grows pari passu with the growth of human 
brotherhood, just as any effect is enlarged or 
accelerated by strengthening its cause. To at- 
tempt to make brothers indirectly by appeal- 
ing to the artificial premise of a common 
divine fatherhood of those who are not di- 
rectly lovable does not make them in fact 
more lovable. It does, however, often result 
in smearing over the relationship a pious bar- 
rage whose effect may well be to obscure 
from one himself the malevolent interests 
served under cover of a comforting pietism. 
It may make one feel righteous, for instance, 
in taking up "the white man’s burden” — 
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that watchword of imperialism both in pol- 
itics and in morals which stimulates one’s 
business as much as it does his religious in- 
stinct. At least, to seek for a stimulus of 
conduct outside the field where the response ■ 
is to function is to take the initial step to- 
ward social inefficiency. 

There is no royal road to ethical achieve- 
ment. We must first build our city of man, 
trusting that the guardian genius necessary 
to rule it wisely will arise with the building, 
rather than hypostatize a ruler, enthrone 
him on the pinnacle of our imagination, and 
then count upon appeals to him magically to 
rear the walls of our fair city. Where two or 
three are gathered together in friendship, 
there deity arises among them; if they add to 
their number, deity is expanded; and if they 
can include all men in the charmed circle of 
their friendliness, they have created a world 
God for citizens of the world. 

Of old men wrought strange gods for mystery, 
Implored miraculous tokens in the skies. 

And lips that most were strange in proph^ 

Were most accounted wise. 
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And so they built them altars of retreat, 
Where life’s familiar use was overthrown. 
And left the shining world about their feet. 
To travel worlds unknown. t 


We hunger still. But wonder has come down 
From alien skies upon the midst of us; 

The sparkling hedgerow and the clamorous town 
Have grown miraculous. 

And man from his far traveling returns 
To find yet stranger wisdom than he sought. 

Where in the habit of his threshold bums 
Unfathomable thought. 

Wc are now prepared to see more clearly 
than before the true relation between- reli- 
gion and democracy. Men do not need reli- 
gion to furnish them with the ideal of fra- 
ternity. The intrinsic value of the fraternal 
experience is laid too deeply in their very na- 
ture to require its introduction from without. 
Brotherhood is not only not founded upon 
the fatherhood of God, it is not even 
founded upon religion at all. It is quite the 
other way around. Religion is founded upon 
the experience of brotherhood. As fraternity 
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is its true basis, cultivation and extension of 
brotherhood is its central function. Even 
when religion in its simplicity thought its 
task to be that of saving lost men, the real 
function it performed was in re-connecting 
detached men with some source of concrete 
human co-operation and friendliness. It may 
well be that it is always a religious mistake 
for religion to institutionalize itself. Certain 
it is, historically, that the formation of the 
Christian church — to take an outstanding ex- 
ample — encouraged the highly unfortunate 
attempt to constitute a certain set of val- 
ues as peculiarly religious ones and thus 
tended to detach religion more and more 
from the world, until eventually it was 
thought not to be concerned with this world 
at all. If once that false trail could be fully 
renounced, then it would become clear to all, 
as now it is to a few religious men, that there 
are no religious values that are not at the 
same time some other sort of values. With 
this recognition firmly in mind, two func- 
tions would remain in a democracy that 
might be called religious under whatever 
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auspices performed; and both of them have 
to do with the ideal of fraternity. 

The first function would be to see that no 
human being remain for long detached from 
some friendly functional group. To be “ lost’ ’ 
means to be socially out of touch. To be 
“saved” means to “belong”: to have duties 
to perform, to know how to perform them, 
and to have somebody to care whether they 
are performed well or ill. And so the first 
religious function in a democracy is illus- 
trated in the care of orphan children, in the 
rehabilitation of criminals, in the re-estab- 
lishment of people otherwise so unfortunate 
as temporarily to be isolated from their most 
promising small group. The man without a 
friendly group to sustain him cannot be a 
good citizen in a democracy; for it is this 
living experience of intimate brotherhood, 
needing no further justification’than its own 
felt intrinsic value, from which alone can be 
derived the vision of good that, when pro- 
jected on a larger scale, forms the objective 
for which democracy works. 

The second function in a democracy that 
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might be called religious would be the en- 
larging of men’s nature so that loyalty to 
the small group would not militate against 
loyalty to the human group as such. Educa- 
tion and training whose end is tolerance and 
co-operation are religious in nature. And 
such faith as knows no discouragement is 
needed for this task. There is no short-cut to 
brotherhood that far outruns our kin. Quite 
to the contrary, here is the knottiest problem 
that social minded men have; and its solution 
no one as yet knows. Sociology has arisen to 
help in the answer; and the social sciences in 
general will join in the task as they become 
more enlightened. But not deduction from 
divine fatherhood, as religion has thought, 
but induction from an enlarged understanding 
of human nature — this alone can help us here. 
Until this humble scientific method does 
brick by brick raise the splendid temple of 
. fraternity, no persistence in religious assev- 
eration, no warmth of enthusiasm, will con- 
jure up its walls. Increased knowledge will 
prove more fruitful than any resort to holy 
names. Historical religions, professing in- 
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spifation and therefore confessing little need 
for basic knowledge, have tended to remain 
impotent in dogmatism. But this stupendous 
task of cultivating brotherhood from the 
bottom to the top of our social relations is 
religious in its nature, and constitutes a 
major function for whatever type of organ- 
ization can best perform it in a democracy. 

If only this whole matter could once be 
brought home to the deeper consciousness of 
religious men, organized religion itself might 
become the real ally of those who actually 
arc working to enlarge the borders of human 
brotherhood. But there is here no desire, not 
even willingness, to invest the democratic way 
of life with the halo that religion is supposed 
to give every good cause. Religion as his- 
torically conceived has, perhaps, little to con- 
tribute toward the initiation of a genuine- 
ly democratic order; but this is so primarily 
because religion has too often misconceived 
its task. It has thought that its task was to 
proclaim to men an existent deity, to call 
them to the true worship of this deity, and 
to help them divest themselves of carnal in- 
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cumbrances. The task, however, that it was 
all the while actually performing — though 
slowly because of indirection — ^was to con- 
struct out of friendship’s will-to-become-in- 
carnate a constantly enlarging brotherhood, 
the guardian genius of which would be a 
morally evolving deity. Conceived in any 
other way religion is the enemy of the dem- 
ocratic way of life. For the democratic way 
is the genuinely religious way of life; only, 
it does not need, and cannot accept, external 
sanctions. To make democracy institution- 
ally religious would be to endanger democ-, 
racy; but to make religion democratic would 
be to save religion. And so from widely scat- 
tered religious sources today is going up the 
most hopeful cry that organized Christianity 
has uttered since the Galilean elevated man 
above the sabbath — the cry that religion and 
even God must be democratized. This does 
not demand an entirely new spirit for reli- 
gion, since it has never wholly lost its in- 
stinct for brotherhood; but it does demand a 
new orientation on earth and an alignment 
with those who are really its friends rather 
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than with those who merely assert alle- 
giance. Abou Ben Adhem, may thy tribe 
increase! 

I 

We consider bibles and religions divine — do not say 
they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow 
out of you still. 

It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the 
life. 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from 
the earth, than they are shed out of you. 

If the enthusiasm and initiative that men, 
in the name of religion, have actually divert- 
ed from concrete human processes could be 
turned full force into a scientific quest for 
the bases of antipathy and strife and into a 
positive study of the conditions for creating 
and maintaining and disseminating the prac- 
tice of co-operation, the democratic way of 
life might slowly begin to be realized on 
earth as religion has heretofore dreamed that 
it would be realized in heaven. If heaven 
does not grow gradually thus from earthly 
soil, it can but prove at last another dear il- 
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lusion. Nor can the God of religion do men 
any good so long as they remain alienated 
from one another. Men had as well leave 
their gifts upon the altar to some unknown 
God — like the honest Athenians — until they 
become reconciled on a universal scale with 
one another. But if they can learn to co-op- 
erate in friendliness, the true God will then 
be so near them that they need no longer seek 
him; for when men dwell together in amity, 
they already live and move and have their 
being in the essence of what our fathers 
thought to await the godly beyond the stars. 
Gilbert Murray has somewhere suggested 
that the cry of men for a transcendental deity 
is but a misdirected yearning for what only 
earthly friends can give; and certain it is 
that religion cannot be a valuable ally of de- 
mocracy until it is willing to regard openly 
as its foundation what Walt Whitman, the 
poet of American democracy, has so beauti- 
f^ully called "the Base of all Metaphysics." 
His poem of that title is the natural con- 
clusion to this section of our discussion. 
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And now, gentlemen, 

A word I give to remain in your memories and minds, 
As base, and finale too, for all metaphysics. 


Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and 
Germanic systems, 

Kant having studied and stated — Fichte and Schclling 
and Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato — and Socrates, greater than 
Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated — Christ 
divine having studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic 
systems, 

See the philosophies all — Christian churches and 
tenets see. 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see — and underneath 
Christ the divine I see. 

The dear love of man for his comrade — the attraction 
of friend to friend. 

Of the well-married husband and wife — of children 
and parents. 

Of city for city, and land for land. 

In the foregoing discussion we have seen 
fraternity as a natural and necessary ethical 
end for men. Religion has testified to this, 
in its failures as well as in its success; and 
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democracy aims fundamentally at the pro- 
gressive attainment of this objective. We 
have seen that were there no other reason for 
the persistence of this beacon light the ex- 
periences of infancy and childhood would 
themselves incline our hearts to brother- 
hood. For we not only pass during those 
periods through influences that so incline us, 
but we ourselves are actually created in these 
processes of social concord. We not only, 
therefore, will not, but we cannot escape the 
call to friendliness. 

When me they fly I am the wings. 

IV 

But there are other cogent reasons for re- 
garding fraternity as a primary human good, 
more extrinsic, but hardly less compelling, 
than the ones already discussed. They would 
indeed be felt by a race that lacked the inner 
urge of humans to sociality. As over against 
the conditions of the good life that we pro- 
ject for ourselves in ideal, there are certain 
conditions that nature prescribes for any life 
at all. Now it happens that an animal like 
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man not only cannot live well without his 
fellows, but cannot live at all. The utter 
helplessness of the human infant is the ele- 
mental proof of this assertion. And what is 
true of the infant is true in only less measure 
of the mature man. As Walter Bagehot re- 
marks, 

The rudest sort of cooperative society, the lowest 
tribe and the feeblest government, is so much stronger 
than isolated man, that isolated man (if he ever existed 
in any shape which could be called man), might very 
easily have ceased to exist. The first principle .... 
is that man can only make progress in "cooperative 
groups." 

Indeed, despite the utmost measure of co- 
operation attained by man historically, in 
the sweat of his brow has he even until now 
eaten his bread. Malthus thought that man, 
voyaging forever between the Scylla of a geo- 
metrically increasing population and the 
Charybdis of an arithmetically increasing 
food production, must forever be broken up- 
on the shallows of misery. The fear of such 
an irremediable fate, with basis perhaps real 
enough in Malthus’ time, has been gradual- 
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ly lifting since his day, but lifting because of 
the growing areas over which fraternity has 
spread. Though we have already seen reason 
to supplement the statement, yet as far as it 
goes there is wisdom in Blackstone’s remark 
that “it is the sense of their weakness and 
imperfection that keeps mankind together.” 
In a world clearly not made for man, it has 
been only through the priceless gift of an 
associative heart, furnished in Plato’s myth 
by the pitying gods, that man has survived. 
Now what has been true of his journey 
thus far remains as a healthy moral for the 
way ahead. It is not prudent to discard that 
by which alone we have arrived. This is a 
lesson very easy to forget with our growing 
urbanization; for no longer does our daily 
living seem to depend upon our constant 
working together; but what is difficult to see 
in the small appears clearer when written 
large. We have our bread for today and even 
for tomorrow, come what may. But what of 
next year? Failure of harvest for a single 
season over a large area imperils a nation; 
and two general crop failures in succession 
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would darken every human door with the 
gaunt shadow of primeval hunger. If such a 
failure is unlikely, then it is so only because 
of the advances in scientific agriculture made 
possible by a growing intellectual co-opera- 
tion of men friendly disposed toward one an- 
other and one another's work. And crops or 
no crops, a complete tie-up of our transporta- 
tion system would in three months’ time 
bring our proudest metropolis to its knees. 
Oil is no more necessary to a locomotive than 
is a practical measure of fraternity necessary 
now, as always, to the continuation of our 
social life and indeed of any life at all. The 
helplessness of men if detached from the 
strengthening hand of each other furnishes 
cogent proof of the centrality of fraternity in 
our human enterprise, 

V 

Such a way of life as that here envisaged 
remains confessedly in large part an ideal, 
but it is the major part of the end that 
moved men to institute democratic govern- 
ments as a means. If men had not seen 
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through the haze of popular legislatures and 
administrative bureaus the shining ideal of a 
closer human contact, it is certain that they 
would not have troubled themselves to set up 
the democratic machinery. And now that 
we have at last succeeded in establishing the 
political means, we must not lose sight of the 
moral end that inspired us to the effort, the 
long lasting effort. No generation can afford 
to forget that where men’s hearts are there is 
humanity’s treasure also. There are those 
who would gladly have us forget that we 
wanted a universal friendliness as reward for 
the labor spent in building popular govern- 
ment. It is not that they themselves do not 
feel the longing for fraternity in some obscure 
fashion. It is oftentimes they that have suf- 
fered the deepest scars in trying to transfer 
their loyalty from some exclusive to a uni- 
versal community. Interests that are cal- 
lously selfish on the periphery are not always 
so at heart. In a large sense every man wills 
only his own good, but in ignorance of what 
his good is he commits himself all too often 
to ways of living that progressively shut out 
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what, following attainment, he himself would 
treasure as his greater good. We must not 
forget the intrinsic meaning of brotherhood 
and we must work for it in thd interest of 
those who oppose it as well as in our own 
interest. This conviction itself breeds toler- 
ance and friendliness. Here, then, is the first 
objective, ethically as well as historically, of 
the democratic way of life — ^fraternity. 
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Chapter III 

DEMOCRACY AS LIBERTY 

1 

o 

T hough central to the good life as 
men have conceived it, fraternity can- 
not come to its full richness without 
associating with it certain other virtues. 
And first among these in the history of civi- 
Ii2ation must be mentioned liberty. One 
might have a fraternity of slaves; he might 
have a fraternity of the poverty-stricken; he 
might have a fraternity of morons. But none 
of these would be the meaningful brother- 
hood that men have dreamed in the hours of 
their utopia-building. The one condition 
that underlies all ideal brotherhoods is that 
their members shall themselves be free. 
Otherwise fraternity would become only a 
shining mausoleum. Men must be free in 
order to constitute a worthy brotherhood. 
This is a proposition so obvious as perhaps 
to appear self-evident. And yet it bears re- 
peated emphasis; for when the motivation 
toward fraternity is hot upon a human being, 
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he is all too likely to take his treasure by 
violence. The method of military conquerors 
testifies to the haste — and waste-pby which 
men seek to set up social unity. But even in 
the field of theory, where all is more pliable, 
we may see the same forces at work. Two 
examples from gifted prophets of human 
brotherhood — Plato and Rousseau — ^will 
serve forcibly to illustrate the way liberty 
fares when fraternity is the theme. 

I 

Plato saw that his society must be active 
in order to survive, but he did not see that it 
must be free. He espoused, therefore, so rig- 
orous a distribution of labor as drowned lib- 
erty in a dead calm of economic orderliness. 
Each citizen was to work at a task assigned 
him from above. Nor was any man to have 
more than one job. Voting and sitting on the 
jury would constitute suicidal distraction for 
workers. Lest those who drew the fated 
balls in this industrial lottery should rebel, 
he insinuated the external sanctions into 
their very souls by loading their early educa- 
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tion with the virtue of temperance, and thus 
taught conscience to shame aspiration with 
the cry of, sin. Anticipating the objection 
that in such a society no one would be happy, 
he declared that not individual, but general, 
happiness was his aim. And nerving his 
really humane spirit for the stern measures 
that would surely be necessary to maintain 
so repressive an order, he excused in his rul- 
ers the use of “some gentle violence for the 
subjects' good”; and then, as it were, offered 
a prize for a name soft enough to befit the 
gentility of this benevolent coercion. So in- 
sistent was he that men cannot be happy and 
good until they are brothers that he would 
set up by military force and maintain by 
educational fraud the glorious goal of fra- 
ternity. 

If there be those who would lay this para- 
dox to the fact that Plato lived after all in an 
early age, was aristocratic rather than demo- 
cratic, and was doctrinaire rather than prac- 
tical, let them reflect upon the example of 
Rousseau, whose substantial insight became 
the cornerstone of modern democracy, and 
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whose eloquent voice still reverberates in the 
structure that we have builded. 

Rousseau, too, was enamored^ of brother- 
hood. Finding it absent from the colossal in- 
equalities of contemporary society, he pur- 
sued its shadow from antiquity to antiquity 
more remote until at last he came upon the 
human tribe eating its bread in friendliness 
and enjoying the salubrious air of ‘‘the state 
of nature. ‘ ’ Fortified by this vision, he called 
upon men to claim their long-lost patrimony. 
How they had lost it, he could not say; but 
say he could, and say he would, how to re- 
gain fraternity. His problem, as he conceived 
it, resolved itself into the possibility of hav- 
ing both fraternity and liberty. Brotherhood 
he achieved by proving that men can be 
happier co-operating, can get more for them- 
selves by being fraternal, than otherwise. 
Uniting thus, as he says, utility and justice, 
he makes brotherhood plausible. But what 
becomes of liberty? It is certainly lost for 
common mortals. Men are free when they 
obey themselves; but they must recognize 
their own voice, however unfamiliar it may 
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sound, in the echo of some metaphysical gen- 
eral will. In actual practice this hyposta- 
tized general will must be represented, if not 
by a majority, then by something less than a 
majority. Of course, the upshot of this line 
of reasoning is, as Rousseau himself admits, 
that in crucial cases men must be ' ‘ compelled 
to be free.” Thus does modern theory shake 
hands with ancient tyranny in taking the 
easy way with dissenters. 

And so it appears that the secular proph- 
ets of brotherhood have dealt little less rigor- 
ously with liberty than have the sacred ones. 
The spiritual seers, despairing of brother- 
hood on earth, have uniformly laid its pre- 
serves in heaven j but there, as an ancient 
legend went, aspiration for freedom was 
ignominiously crushed by stern omnipo- 
tence. That is, the liberty envisaged by both 
sacred and secular crusaders is the liberty to 
agree; and the strength of their fraternity has 
been measured by the force available for the 
repression of dissent. Such liberty is, of 
course, no liberty at all; and fraternity that 
is not safe for liberty is not safe for men. 
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In the light of age-old practice harsher 
even than these repressive theories, it is well 
that the modern democratic movement ele- 
vated liberty to its place in the sun. And it 
is but natural under the circumstances that 
the ideal should have been interpreted as it 
was. In pursuing these two lines of inquiry, 
let us first note what the ideal meant to the 
democratic pioneers and afterward inquire 
into the nature and sanctions of liberty. 
Both in France and in America — the two 
countries that had to initiate democracy by 
violence — the emphasis was upon the nega- 
tive aspect of freedom. Since men had been 
bound, naturally their first thought was to 
rid themselves of their bonds. These were not 
merely oppressive taxation, gross invasion of 
personal rights, insulting executive neglects, 
irresponsible hazarding of lives in war, legis- 
lation disdainful of peace and property as 
well as neglectful of pressing needs. All these 
there were, to be sure, in measures that 
would be both astonishing and intolerable to 
us who have lived to see so many things al- 
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lowed. But there were also more subtle 
bonds the extent of which our fathers them- 
selves dis(;erned but vaguely. Where the 
regulation and restraint by princes left off, 
there the deeper influence of priests set in. 
And if any spontaneous tracts of conduct 
escaped the two, there remained as ally of 
each, omnivorous custom whose age outran 
the memories of men. Though for average 
mortals it was a time in which things were 
not allowed, doubts could not be wholly 
stifled. Yet thinking left men uneasy and 
foreboding. Deep tremors from pent-up en- 
ergy broke the crust of medievalism here and 
there i but from the rents evil eyes peered out, 
devils ascended and descended, while divine 
judgments still rumbled low. Life was a 
spiritual thraldom; and for the more external 
restrictions there stood conscience as a ter- 
rifying representative inside the very citadel 
of the soul. 

It is, small wonder, therefore, that when 
the stirrings of self-assertion moved them to 
protest, our fathers thought the one thing 
needful was to rid themselves of bonds. It 
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certainly was the first thing needful. Men 
would be good if only they could be left un- 
hampered. Life needed no program, except 
iconoclasm toward the past. The clutches 
of its icy hand once broken, the future would 
take care of itself. Sweep away the old order, 
insure against its return by written bills of 
rights, and the millennium would already 
have arrived. 

The loathsome mask .... fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless. 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise. 

We have lived long enough to experience 
some of the disillusionment that followed 
from this interpretation of liberty. But no 
disappointment should blind us to the fact 
that such negation is indispensable to the 
ideal of liberty. Liberty must, indeed, mean 
absence of external restraint before it can 
mean anything better. The very foundation 
of liberty in every age is effective struggle 
against tradition and custom and habit. The 
fear that Count Hermann Keyserling declares 
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drove him on the globe-trotting journey so 
interestingly described in his Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher might well make pilgrims of all 
democrats — the fear of losing the spontaneity 
that is naturally ours in habits and customs 
not genuinely our own. And especially does 
such a pioneer conception of freedom afford 
protection to every generation of youth. 

What habit has made easy and necessary 
to adults may become genuine restriction to 
those whose spontaneity is our only hope for 
discovering better ways of living. The rebel- 
lion of youth is, therefore, not only its salva- 
tion, but the salvation also of those against 
whom it rebels. If youth and other protesters 
could not slowly force social change, then 
nature would do violently what she has pro- 
vided a slow, peaceful, and constructive way 
of achieving through the peaceful pressure of 
those who are limited by our petrifaction. 
As C. Delisle Burns so well puts it," The 
moral right of rebellion is the life-blood of 
any community.” The democratic way of 
life must recognize and inculcate the ne- 
cessity of rebellion, as Jefferson long ago 
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thought. Vicarious experience, whether in 
religion or in politics or in economics or in 
family life, belongs to an older ^deal. The 
democratic ideal must insist upon fresh ex- 
perience for every man, and the only way to 
achieve it is to encourage toward the limita- 
tions of every age the critical attitude taken 
by our democratic forefathers toward the 
tyranny of their time. This attitude is the 
minimum demand of the liberty ideal. 

m 

But already this brings us to a discussion 
of the positive content of liberty and to a fur- 
ther consideration of its sanctions. Life and 
spontaneity are so nearly synonyms that they 
may answer for each other. From the sim- 
plest cell of quivering protoplasm up to the 
highest activity of life as mind, ceaseless 
change is the law of the living. To hamper 
this spontaneous flow is to benumb that 
whose essence is sensitivity; and to canalize 
too narrowly the restless goings and comings 
of vitality is to challenge the very constitu- 
tion of all living forms. A certain capacity 
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for variation, for growth, in short for free- 
dom, is thus foundational to the whole ani- 
mate order. Over against this order stands as 
its first limitation inanimate nature. In the 
crevices and the oases of the material, the 
vital mysteriously appeared and pluckily sur- 
vived. But it survived at a price — the price of 
capitulation. Nature chasteneth her final and 
fairest child with a call to penance — adapta- 
tion to unyielding matter. And yet starting 
with fire filched from forbidden altars, man, 
imbued with the curious sagacity of all his 
simpler kin, has now and then outwitted 
even nature herself. He has caught breath 
hot from her heaving vitals and hurled it 
against rolling wheels to carry him fast as 
the wind. He has harmonized the magnetic 
clashings of her vast energies and inter- 
threaded her loves and hates to make bril- 
liantly illuminated habiliments for her colos- 
sal frame. For long he has whispered to his 
comrades across her ultimate slime, and in 
these lafter days his words have shot un- 
guided through the farthest reaches of 
earth’s illimitable ether. 
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What seemed for many ages so complete a 
barrier to human aspiration as to challenge 
hardly more than resignation has thus with 
further knowledge turned to wings where- 
with we fly. And yet we fly only within na- 
ture's preserves, subject as yet to many haz- 
ards. At our craftiest, our cautious mother 
does yet set barriers to our aspirations. But 
modern men find joy in experimenting and 
even in audaciously challenging nature’s final 
nay. The creative career that has rendered 
hopefully uncertain the ultimate extent of 
what I have called the first barrier to freedom 
— natural limitations — has all too clearly re- 
vealed the nature and menace of what we 
may now call the second barrier — social lim- 
itations. And strangely enough this latter 
barrier is constituted by human fear of hu- 
man advance. 

Here indeed begins what chiefly makes up 
the problem of freedom for a democratic way 
of life. Men have adapted themselves easily, 
and with no little contentment, to natural 
limitations just because they are natural. 
And yet how poor a thing have nature’s 
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denials often made of human life! Leopardi’s 
fine lines give universal voice to this senti- 
ment. ' 

Noble indeed is he 

Who dares to lift his mortal eyes and gaze 
Full at our common fate. 

And with unfettered tongue. 

Concealing naught of truth. 

Admits the evil given as our lot. 

Our low and frail estate; 

Who ever proves himself. 

In suRcring, great and strong. 

Nor sets on man the blame for human grief. 
Adding thereby to all our weight of woe 
A burden heavier still: hatred and wrath 
Of those that should be brothers — 

But gives the blame to her 
Whose is the guilt — to her whom mortals call 
Their "mother” nature, though she is indeed 
Step-mother in her malice. 

In moments of social awakening, such as 
followed the Renaissance and eventuated in 
the modern democratic movement, common 
men come to see and feel with poets the pity 
of exacerbating natural limitations by the 
added bitterness of man’s inhumanity to 
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man. And nerved negatively by this pity of 
seeing human life poorer than it might be 
and positively by splendid visions of what 
life might become if men in human friendli- 
ness would make the best of natural difficul- 
ties, they write liberty upon their banner and 
march against whatever social restraints 
have aroused their ire. 

It is highly interesting and very signifi- 
cant that these two enemies of freedom grow 
strong together. Indeed they are not so clear- 
ly two as the preceding analysis has made 
them seem. The social milieu is the one, as 
we have seen in the foregoing chapter, that 
swathes human life from earliest infancy. 
So intimate is this social mediation of the 
natural that it easily assumes the guise of the 
natural. Second nature when well matured is 
oftentimes as unyielding as nature herself at 
first hand. Thus have favored men sought to 
invoke nature’s inexorableness at her worst 
as a sanction for their motivated withdrawal 
of liberties from less favored ones. And thus 
the borderline between the natural limita- 
tion to liberty and the social limitation is in 
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all history a relative one. The former makes 
so effective a sanction, just because it is at any 
given time, inexorable, that the latter bor- 
rows and capitalizes it. And so violation of 
old custom everywhere becomes a violation 
of the law of nature. A single example 
will make this clear as daylight. The volun- 
tary limitation of families by what is now 
popularly called ‘ ' birth control’ ’ is conceived 
in certain quarters as a violation of natural 
laws. Moved deeply by inherited inertia, 
seasoned with fear, and made active by some 
half-confessed mercenary interest — such as 
the need of soldiers for war or of cheap labor 
for industry — ^men oppose with a desperation 
born only of blindness what is practiced 
normally and wholesomely by thousands and 
what alone can give hope to millions. But 
they oppose it in the name of nature, and 
threaten more intelligent men than them- 
selves with the wrath of God. And so it 
comes about that the many are doomed to 
poverty through over-sized families that 
the few may fatten on their rights. The more 
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men restrict one another's liberties the less is 
nature subdued to the needs of men. Indeed, 
when men repress one another .nature op- 
presses them all. 

We have now supplemented our initial 
reason for holding liberty as a fundamental 
ideal in our democratic way of life. First we 
saw that it is the very nature of life to feel its 
way; protoplasm itself is distinguished by 
sensitivity and spontaneity. Thus is liberty 
constituted, as was argued also regarding 
fraternity, a sort of natural end for life. And 
now it begins to be clear that since human 
life cannot be full until a reluctant nature is 
forced to contribute the means, the keeping 
of human life free from social restraint be- 
comes an indispensable means to this nec- 
essary endi Thus is social liberty cxtrinsical- 
ly justified as a human good. Man’s eflFec- 
tiveness against nature goes pari passu with 
his relief from social constraint. But it re- 
mains to emphasize what is more important 
still, i.e., the deep enjoyment of human rela- 
tions that such freedom makes possible. 
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The burden of our discussion of fraternity 
was the great utility and the deep joy of hu- 
man intercourse. That song we need not now 
repeat. It is enough for our present purpose 
if we but catch its refrain — that men cannot 
be strong, that they will not be happy, ex- 
cept as they draw their strength and happi- 
ness from the fountain of friendliness. But 
men cannot catch inspiration from the praise, 
or find correction in the blame, of those who 
are less free than themselves. So elemental 
a truth is this that it hardly needs emphasis. 

All aristocratic societies have sought full 
living in a small group of free men, but have 
then thought to keep their riches untar- 
nished by the rusty vulgarity of the many. 
But it is a sort of nemesis that slavery cor- 
rupts the master as it degrades the slave. 
Men can be free only as they live among free- 
men. The adjustment that inexorably goes 
on where liberty is graded is always a level- 
ing down of those most free. But this is a 
moral whose every aspect we shall examine 
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when we come to discuss the third of the 
democratic graces, equality. We insist for 
the time being only upon the single fact that 
liberty feeds only upon its like : really to be 
free, men must live among freemen. 

The extension of liberty from the few to 
the many that has gone on so steadily in 
democratic times is thus but a gesture — al- 
beit a dimly conscious one — of self-preserva- 
tion. Men have^^amed to guard their free- 
dom by sharing it: And as a beneficent, nat- 
ural response to this socializing process, lib- 
erty itself has grown from more to more. 
Liberty of motion passes over to liberty in 
property. To these have been added freedom 
of conscience. And last, they all flower into 
freedom of thought over the whole field of 
life. An intelligent modern will fight ear- 
nestly for, and be deeply perturbed by the 
violation of, his right to think as he pleases. 
It was not always so. Liberty has become so 
fine a thing only with its socialization into a 
universal right. As I write this chapter on 
liberty, there comes the news that an Ameri- 
can state has convicted and penalized one of 
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its teachers for making available to his stu- 
dents the current scientific account of human 
development. And at the same time there is 
becoming available in the public press a re- 
port by an American scientist upon the bar- 
barous treatment of natives in Portuguese 
Africa. The latter is a story of abduction^, of 
enforced labor, of whippings, of assault^; the 
former is a story of the violation of. a" much 
more attenuated right — the right to think 
freely and to express one’s thoughts for the 
nurture of the next generation. And yet it is 
safe to say that among those ambitious for 
human advancement the gross violation of 
liberty in Portuguese Africa will not cause 
more solicitude than the more refined viola- 
tion of liberty in America. And this not 
merely because the former is far away and 
concerns primitive peoples that are not 
white, but also because it is clearly seen that 
if freedom of speech is imperiled, thinking it- 
self cannot remain permanently free. And 
when thinking is estopped, action itself 
grows more and more restrained until at 
length man falls again a victim to natural 
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forces that with free thinking, but only 
therewith, he had learned to subdue for noble 
ends. Thought itself, like every manifesta- 
tion of life, is spontaneous and must be al- 
lowed to find its way limited only by the 
natural barriers which with every encourage- 
ment it still cannot completely control. To 
tell a man what to think is in every long run 
the working equivalent of telling him not to 
think at all. 


V 

There will no doubt be many readers of 
the foregoing discussion of liberty whose 
chief reaction will be one of perturbation. It 
will seem to them that the one resultant of 
all that has been said is that liberty means 
that one must be allowed to think as he 
pleases, to speak as he pleases, to act as he 
pleases. This, they will say, is anarchy 
camouflaged with noble words. At least it is 
an impossible ideal — ^an ideal that is self- 
defeating in the social order. I am not with- 
out understanding of their point of view and 
not entirely lacking in sympathy for what 
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they say. But it has been said before. Indeed 
it must have been the first word spoken in 
the “ dim/red dawn of man.” The profound 
and distressing problem that is involved here 
is one that can be more nearly solved by 
confidence and frankness than by fear and in- 
direction. And so to all such objectors, I re- 
ply: “To do as one pleases — this alone is 
liberty.” 

Qualifications may now be added; but the 
qualifications are not meant singly or jointly 
to negate the statement itself. Shall one give 
poison to a child who pleases to have it? No; 
but so long as the child pleases to have it and 
yet is denied it, so long is he not allowed to 
be free in this regard. Nor is the case mate- 
rially different when applied to an adult. To 
deny alcohol to a man who wants it is to 
curtail his liberty, however injurious the 
alcohol. It may not be so pious, but it is 
surely more ethical, to admit that we violate 
the liberty ideal when we actually do so. 
But what justification can we allege for the 
violation? In terms of the democratic ideals 
under discussion, we may say that we restrict 
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liberty only in the name and for the sake of 
fraternity. This is an intelligible apologetic 
and one that historically is highly respect- 
able. It is on the whole the religious justi- 
fication for limited liberty. “Wherefore, if 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth.” Ideal- 
ism in ethics has also, on the whole, made 
fraternity the rightful boundary of liberty. 
The fact is held to be that society is an or- 
ganic unity; the imperative, that spiritual 
unity^ust be achieved. Individuality arises 
from the social matrix; and self-assertion 
should not be allowed, even as liberty, to 
poison the fountain whence it issues. In 
short, individuality must not be allowed to 
bankrupt sociality. We ourselves in earlier 
discussion have suggested the fraternity ideal 
as corrective of the liberty ideal. Rather, 
however, than sacrifice liberty to fraternity, 
we should on the whole be inclined to de- 
mand that fraternity fulfil itself in .liberty. 
Social cement tends to harden into tradition 
that in time defeats the potentialities of 
brotherhood itself. Since "all experience 
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hath shown, that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed,” we 
must throw the weight of our emphasis upon 
the side of flexibility. Since men can be 
brothers on different levels, it is always so- 
cially safer to lay upon them the duty of 
learning how to be fraternal with the free. 
To permit a man to disagree with one’s 
opinions and contradict one’s practices and 
to love him still enriches fraternity as :|t also 
deepens liberty. Toleration is the virtuous 
ensign of growth. 

But the limitations made necessary by our 
bold definition of liberty as the doing what 
one pleases can be pronounced also in the 
name of equality. It was in this manner that 
utilitarian ethics in general thought to make 
liberty safe. Each man’s liberty extends up 
to where the other man’s liberty begins. 
Liberty ,is intrinsically good, its denial is al- 
ways bad, and limitation can be justified only 
in the name of the equal right of other men to 
be free. As between the idealistic and the 
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utilitarian emphases we must choose the 
latter. Indeed, our subsequent treatment of 
equality will make pivotal this view that as 
liberty is necessary for a worthy brother- 
hood, so equality is the only guaranty of 
liberty for common men. But in addition to 
a salutary emphasis upon equality as the 
sanction of liberty, the utilitarians left us 
also in their debt by making liberty mean 
something so definite as forever to explode 
the pious sophism of compelling men to be 
free. They saw that liberty must be stripped 
naked if it is to be cleared of parasites. And 
so they, too, made liberty mean no less than 
doing as one pleases. The fundamental in- 
sight achieved in this is that man’s emotion- 
al nature is primary. Out of it arises all hu- 
man values, and from violations of it origi- 
nate all human woes. If we do not base lib- 
erty upon desire, then liberty rests upon a 
floating foundation that may be transported 
wherever pious tyranny wills . If another may 
give the lie to our pleasures and pains, then 
indeed is the human shrew tamed and thence- 
foreward may thick-skinned Petruchios 
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bloat themselves with meaningless acquies- 
cence though they flaunt the decalogue. 
Better to bear a thousand outer tyrannies 
than once to doubt that only one’s prefer- 
ences make both the warp and woof of his 
goods. Every man may be more than a he- 
donist but no man dare be less. Returning 
to the conception of liberty that we share 
with the utilitarians, it does not mean that 
one is always free when doing as he pleases 
(for his desires may contradict each other), 
but it does mean that he is never free when 
not doing as he pleases. And the utilitarians 
were eternally right in emphasizing this. 

But no farther can we follow them so 
gladly. Liberty must, for a fact, consist in 
doing as one pleases; but one’s pleasure is a 
very pliable thing, far more flexible than 
their rigid view of human nature allowed. 
Because the utilitarians thought that man 
naturally seeks merely his own pleasure, lib- 
erty was to them a disintegrating factor. 
Since the utilitarians insisted that men ought 
to be free, they had to resort to very harsh 
measures in order to counteract what they 
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felt to be the divisive trend of liberty. Law 
with its rigorous penalties darkened the 
threshold of every individualistic door, and 
the sulphurous fumes of a hell not too far 
away opportunely floated in at crucial mo- 
ments. We can accept all the more gladly 
their insight since we are prepared to correct 
their errors. Because we have grown up in a 
more humane era, we know better than could 
they that men’s inclinations are social as 
well as selfish. And we know that selfish in- 
clinations can by wise nurture be socially in- 
clined, even as they knew by experience that 
men can be made self-centered. They blazed 
the way; we may cultivate the land. 

The agricultural metaphor is not without 
precision. Our American pioneers thought 
that they must have spreading acres on 
which to make a living. To ask them to sup- 
port their families by cultivation of a few 
acres of land would have been curtailing 
their liberty (agriculturally speaking) to a 
ridiculous extent. Their conception of lib- 
erty, like their conception of tillage, was ex- 
tensive. Farm as you please with no neigh- 
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bors to bother- do as you please and objectors 
be damned. But by changing the ideal of 
farming from extensive to intensive and by 
applying the same good sense to the size of 
families, many not remote descendants of 
these same wide-spreading, heavy-breeding 
pioneers are enjoying more liberty on a few 
acres of land with two or three well-cared- 
for children than their forbears realized out 
of a half section of the former and a houseful 
of the latter. 


VI 

In discussing the nature of liberty we do 
well to emphasize the foregoing suggestion 
about its nurture. There are not a few serious 
students of current American life who are 
alarmed over what they regard as the yearly 
encroachment of social control, even of legis- 
lative enactment, upon liberty. Some of thi? 
solicitude is engendered by economic inter- 
ests whose complete freedom means hardly 
less than industrial bondage to many. Some 
of it arises from the curtailment of personal 
appetites whose gratification makes for so- 
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cial inefficiency. As rights are denied that 
have been found socially injurious and as op- 
portunities are distributed that have hither- 
to been monopolized, it is inevitable that the 
interests involved will cry for liberty when 
thus summoned to judgment. Their liberty is 
no doubt restricted. So far, so bad. But it is 
never sufficiently enlightening simply to say 
that liberty is being curtailed until one knows 
whose liberty and whether it has fattened 
upon the liberties of others who now deserve 
a hearing. However much exclusive and per- 
nicious interests cry, the courts of democracy 
must be bold to overrule their objections. 
We have seen that the fraternity ideal de- 
mands it; we shall see that the equality ideal 
compels it; and we are now prepared to say 
that the liberty ideal itself justifies it. For if 
liberty for some is good, is not liberty for all 
better? 

The eighteenth amendment to the federal 
constitution is the outstanding current ex- 
ample cited by those who foresee the death 
of American liberty. It does no doubt restrict 
the liberty of many people; but if a man does 
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not want liquor, his freedom is not only not 
infringed by prohibition, but it may actually 
be curtailed by the absence of prohibition. 
Now a majority of the American people be- 
lieve, rightly or wrongly, that the rights of 
many — economically as well as domestically 
— ^have long been injured by the easy avail- 
ability of liquor j and so they believe that by 
protecting these even prohibition can show 
a favorable balance of liberty. Moreover, 
they believe that more liberty can be found 
in wants substitutable for the desire to drink; 
and so they hope to control the present gen- 
eration sufficiently while it is dying off to 
train future generations without the desire 
for alcohol. 

At least, sympathetic consideration of 
such a point of view is perhaps the best way 
to prepare oneself spiritually for what 
seems inevitable. It is highly probable that 
as science uncovers to us new sources of hu- 
man injury and new methods of exploiting 
natural resources we shall each have to con- 
tent himself with a smaller and smaller 
sphere of anarchy — as personal liberty was 
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called by a late individualistic American. 
Further increase of population over most of 
the world will but serve to hasten this out- 
come. But it is no matter to be grieved over 
except by the sentimental and the selfish, 
even though it does involve a departure from 
our pioneer tradition. Tradition should not 
too long outlive the conditions that pro- 
duced it. The only constructive way to face 
this prospect is to get ready to adapt our- 
selves to its necessary demands. Aristotle de- 
clared that the chief good philosophy had 
done him was to enable him to accept will- 
ingly what other people had to accept pro- 
testingly. What philosophy can do for some 
men the pliability of youth makes possible for 
all. Each new generation, while it feels its 
liberty curtailed in enough respects, does not 
usually waste tears over what the older gen- 
eration thought to be its own utter ruin. 
Men tend to habituate themselves in their 
nonage to satisfactory living within their 
preserves. On one side this marks the danger 
of education. But on the other side it thrills 
one with the unlimited possibilities of a gen- 
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eration wise enough to train its young for 
democratic living. 

Liberty is indeed doing as one pleases; but 
all hope for a democratic way of life arises 
from the fact that through proper training 
men may actually more and more please to 
share their joys with one another in friendly 
intercourse. This is the meaning of the su- 
preme emphasis that democracies put upon 
education. It is upon the pliability of human 
nature that all progress depends, and educa- 
tion is the measure through which men dare 
to press from democratic government to the 
democratic way of life. But this audacious 
confidence is conditioned by the nature of 
education. If it is to regard knowledge as 
something achieved the transmitting of 
which is its function, then will the past 
with its bondage be perpetuated. When light 
itself turns darkness how great is the dark- 
ness! But if educators can come to regard 
knowledge as an enterprise in which each 
generation seeks to fit more nearly its own en- 
vironment and further to humanize it for the 
next, then living might become such an ex- 
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periment as would humanize life itself. The 
educational situation amid much darkness is 
not without comforting signs. Adult educa- 
tion has come to banish the notion that edu- 
cation fits one for the future, and the many 
experiments in liberty education have come 
to teach the human species while young how 
to do intensive tillage. Since liberty is doing 
as one pleases, no one can be permanently free 
until he learns how to live with his fellows; 
for above all things else man pleases to please 
others. Legal restraints and theological ter- 
rors have but symbolized in external gro- 
tesquery the sanctions that lie deep within 
human nature itself. To please themselves 
most deeply and most permanently men must 
manage somehow to be socially congenial. 
Liberty is, therefore, not lessened, but rather 
increased, by the early development of those 
desires which are compatible with the desires 
of others with whom one must live and 
work. Moreover, since liberty is doing as 
one pleases, no one can be substantially free 
who in gratifying one part of his nature out- 
rages another part, or in pleasing himself to- 
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day humiliates himself tomorrow as he looks 
back upon the work that he has wrought. 
“The real sin,” as a contemporary psycho- 
analytic poet declares, “consists in being di- 
vided against yourself, in wanting one thing 
and doing another.” Freedom, indeed, de- 
mands not only an external brotherhood, but 
it also imperatively demands an inner har- 
mony. And on the whole the two go to- 
gether. The house divided against itself can- 
not stand against the world; but the surest 
way to heal inner discord is to come to terms 
with one’s fellows. A unified personality in 
a harmonious world — this is a psychological 
statement of the democratic objective. 

A moral ideal that age finds too hard may 
have a fair chance with youth. If we could 
learn how to train our children in such a 
way that they will not be at outs with their 
world, so that they will not have constantly 
in reverie to be running away from them- 
selves, qr from their families, or from their 
neighbors, we should have done a thousand- 
fold more for liberty than men have ever 
done in the past. A man’s liberty, in very 
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truth, is not measured by the abundance of 
things that he possesses and guards, but rath- 
er by the calmness of spirit and the harmony 
of soul with which he surveys his own well- 
cultivated personality patch and the sharable 
happiness with which he looks across the 
equally well-cultivated patches of his neigh- 
bors. He who has thus been freed is free in- 
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Chapter IV 

DEMOCRACY AS EQUALITY 

0 

1 

N othing is more certain in the 
realm of human relations than that 
a substantial measure of equality 
conditions significant brotherhood. Equal- 
ity is, indeed, so close a counterpart of the 
fraternal ideal that it may almost be said to 
be a part of it rather than a means to it. If two 
men have been bosom friends in poverty and 
one of them becomes wealthy, their friend- 
ship is the normal sacrifice exacted by the 
“God of Things as They Are.” If close con- 
tact is artificially maintained for a time be- 
tween those who are grossly unequal, there 
goes on a leveling that is both psychological 
and spiritual. Those who are much and 
closely together build characters that are 
in very truth joint products. If a slave is 
raised by association with a superior master, 
then the master is lowered by association 
with the inferior slave. The Assyrian con- 
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qucror on the bas-relief, as Herbert Spencer 
was fond of pointing out, is himself tied to 
the rope by which he leads the prisoners. In 
a way that religion has thought mystic, a 
new presence seems to arise where two or 
three are gathered together in any name, if 
only they are at peace. 

The only way in which fraternity can be 
maintained along with substantial inequal- 
ity is by postulating a transempirical equal- 
ity. This is what humane minds have always 
done when confronted with the ideal claim 
of brotherhood on one side and with the fact 
of gross inequalities on the other. The Stoic 
Seneca, face to face with the vast discrepancy 
between humane theory and actual practice, 
declared : 

He errs who thinks that slavery goes to the heart 
of man. For the better part of man is unaffected. 
Bodies are under the power of a master and are counted 
as his, but the mind is free. It is so untrammelled in- 
deed that it cannot be held down even by those prison 
walls within which it is shut, but may burst out to 
great deeds and flee to the infinite as a comrade of the 
divine. 
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St. Paul took the same devious route to main- 
tain human brotherhood in the face of 
slavery: “in Christ there is neither bond nor 
free.” Southern apologists for slavery but 
yesterday in our own country found a justi- 
fying voice that echoed all the past when 
Professor Bledsoe declared that 

the poorest slave on earth possesses the inherent and 
inalienable right to serve God according to his own 
conscience; and he possesses it as completely as the 
proudest monarch on his throne. The master demands 
no spiritual service of him, he exacts no divine honors. 

But when equality is thus saved in the face 
of the facts, by transporting it to heaven, let 
it be noted that fraternity is also laid in other 
than earthly scenes. If the one is purely 
ideal, then ideal must be the other also. It is 
only when equality is actual that fraternity 
abides among men in significant measure. 
This is a relationship that need not be la- 
bored, for in general it is never denied. It has 
been so far emphasized only because some 
have thought to save spiritual brotherhood 
by asserting a mystic equality that underlies 
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actual inequality. This can be done, but the 
spiritual brotherhood thus preserved is of no 
more durable texture than the intangible 
equality that conditions it. 

n 

When we come to the relation between 
liberty and equality, however, there is a 
different story. That there is some relation- 
ship has always been observed; but its exact 
nature has been a matter of dispute. We shall 
note the divergent opinions only in so far as 
such notice will throw light on our present 
contention; and that contention is that what 
the equality ideal has stood for is necessary 
in order to make significant liberty available 
for the majority of men. Even those who 
have been most sympathetic with democracy 
have often felt that the insertion of equality 
in its aims produces an embarrassment, and 
many professing democrats have declared in 
every age that liberty and equality cannot 
dwell together. Thus saying, they have all 
too often declared that equality must there- 
fore go, since liberty is the dearest of the 
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democratic graces. The historic explanation 
of this partiality for liberty has been dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter. There is, 
however, no imperative reason why, circum- 
stances changed, the emphasis may not be 
shifted from liberty to equality. 

It is indeed notable that the willingness to 
surrender equality does not usually imply any 
desire to undo any of the equalitarian vic- 
tories already consummated. Each man to 
count for one at the ballot and before the 
law and nobody to count for more than one 
at either place — these are everywhere in 
America regarded as praiseworthy achieve- 
ments of the democratic impetus. But the 
willingness to surrender equality is forward- 
looking. Having attained by way of equal- 
ity the political and legal means for greater 
and more concrete benefits, many voices are 
counseling that we should now reap in eco- 
nomic fields the fruits of our earlier political 
sowings It is primarily against this tendency 
that men who fear for liberty disclaim. They 
point out that liberty demands that each is 
entitled to whatever he can get in a competi- 
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tivc field where no favors are shown. Not 
only is this principle sound as a principle, 
they say, but it is an absolutely necessary 
condition of progressive practice. The funda- 
mental error involved in invading the eco- 
nomic field with an equalitarian program is, 
according to them, twofold. First, men are 
economically so different as to be of greatly 
varying value to the productive process. 
Second, the only way to marshal the entire 
economic resource is to let each man profit by 
his varying gifts. There is no other motive 
adequate to the high productivity demanded 
by our modern needs. To initiate a program 
looking toward equalization of either wealth 
or of income is, they say, to invite disaster. 

When it is pointed out that such a policy 
as that advocated by the partisans of liberty 
involves many people in poverty, it will be 
replied, if the apologist for the present order 
be tough-minded, that life is no holiday, that 
men usually deserve what they get, and that 
nothing good comes except through sacrifice. 
If the apologist be tender-minded, he will re- 
gret the high cost of progress, he will com- 
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miserate the victims; he may even insist upon 
giving alms or bonuses. Beyond this, even 
if he be tender-minded, what can he do? Born 
into a world not made for him, man must 
manage the best he can; and, as for the rest, 
a stiff upper lip is an indispensable asset. 

If one take all this apologetic in utter 
good faith, he must concede that our case 
regarding the dependence of liberty upon 
equality is made out. For the unfortunates 
whose condition is in debate have no sub- 
stantial liberty. Liberty is good; their lot is 
evil. If one wished to be particularly ironic, 
he might resurrect the old spiritual palliative 
and endow the unfortunates with freedom of 
the will. But all in ail we are far enough 
along to admit that a man who has no other 
kind of freedom has not even freedom of the 
will. The only freedom worth talking about 
is the ability actually to try out one’s desires 
and plans and the ability to escape unforeseen 
consequences. The one ability exists only 
with economic independence, the other only 
with a liberal education. The only freedom 
that exists for submerged classes is the free- 
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dom to resent or to accept their poverty and 
ignorance, and to get what satisfaction they 
can from a religious faith well adapted to 
protect the more fortunate classes from vio- 
lence. 

This is all, of course, a matter of more 
or less, but the number of people involved in 
the United States today who lack significant 
freedom must give one pause. The most de- 
pendable statistics available — ^from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research — vindi- 
cate that less than x per cent of our people 
own more than 6o per cent of our national 
wealth. This means of course prodigious lib- 
erty for X per cent; for wealth is power and 
prestige to do all that liberty has ever meant, 
both good and bad. But note that it also 
means that the remainder of our people — the 
98 per cent — own less than 40 per cent of our 
wealth, -of which a great majority own noth- 
ing at all, not even tools with which to 
work. In the great economic inequality 
their liberty evaporates. But clearly, though 
wealth be very inadequately distributed, in- 
come is more to the point. Here, fortunately, 
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inequality is not so flagrant. Still, how much 
liberty can one enjoy on less than a living 
wage? Almost half of all American families 
lived in 1910 on incomes of $700 or less; and 
while the peak in 1917 seemed much higher, 
it meant in actual purchasing power less than 
$1,000 at the highest. There is no need to ex- 
aggerate. This does not constitute starva- 
tion, but on the other hand it is not the 
framework for the kind of life envisaged by 
our fathers, when democracy was young. 
And what is more to the point, it is not the 
framework for the kind of life that could 
actually be had today by means of a juster 
distribution of available goods and oppor- 
tunities. Without arguing the latter point 
here, enough has been said to make it unmis- 
takably clear that, when men demand liberty 
to the exclusion of equality, they mean lib- 
erty for the few, dependence for the many. 

Liberty that is compatible with slavery is 
not liberty. Liberty that is yoked with pov- 
erty is not liberty. To call it by its right 
name puts the matter in far clearer light. If 
one will but consider the relation to eco- 
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nomic poverty of the chief goods that are 
prized by those who are not poor, the whole 
point will appear unshakable. Wealth itself 
is a good and the getting of it is oftentimes a 
joyous activity. The poor have no liberty in 
this regard, of course, since by definition they 
have just this deficiency. Health, another 
fundamental good of human life, is pos- 
sessed by the poor in fairy tales alone. 
Health in a modern industrial society is con- 
ditioned quite fully by things which for the 
most part poverty denies — ^rest, light, whole- 
some food, physiological knowledge, ready 
access to physicians, dentists, hospitals. The 
poor cannot own objects of beauty; and, 
what is worse, they have no adequate access 
to such educational opportunities as really 
make available the free beauties of art gal- 
leries, of museums, of earth and sky. Friend- 
ship itself, the freest of all goods, is not 
available to the poor on the same easy terms 
as to those better off; for friendship thrives 
on leisure, rest, imagination, tolerance, free- 
dom. Variety throughout the whole of ex- 
perience is another greatly prized human 
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good, but poverty denies travel, vacations, 
variety of food, new friends, and the thou- 
sand and one other things that economic 
independence affords to relieve the tedium of 
life. The situation is complicated in the case 
of the industrial poor by the insistent pres- 
ence of highly monotonous work which in 
long hours grinds down both spontaneity 
and morale. It is further aggravated by the 
consequent fact that there is no intrinsic joy 
in their work itself to compensate for the 
enormous extrinsic lacks. To this point I 
shall return in a more constructive mood in 
a subsequent chapter; but for the present it 
must be left unmistakably clear that not 
merely is the attainment of separate goods 
made impossible by poverty, but that also 
there is left lacking that which underlies 
all these, the right to develop personality 
through the joyous assumption of responsi- 
bility in productive processes. Personalities 
are not handed down, they are grown; and 
the poor arc denied the soil necessary for 
their nurture. 

A touch of irony is added to this basic 
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denial by the fact that the age-old distinction 
between material and spiritual goods has 
actually served largely, whatever may have 
at various times been the motive of those 
who capitalized it, to content men with a 
life that had neither economic nor spiritual 
richness. Spirituality may be more than eco- 
nomic activity, but certain it is that it never 
flowers normally except through the latter. 
And any insistence upon a sharp separation 
of soul and body or even of body and mind 
will do for the poor to challenge. If a man 
permits his soul to become his exclusive joy, 
he will be fortunate if he does not some day 
wake to find that he has neither soul nor 
joy. 

A life externally meager, internally dull — 
this is the supreme tragedy lived by a major- 
ity of the industrial children of those demo- 
cratic pioneers who dreamed so short a time 
ago of a transformed society instinct with 
justice. All this ought to make cl^r what 
the eventuation is to be, regardless of the 
motivation back of it, of the tendency to give 
up equality as a part of the democratic in- 
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sistence. To give it up is to renounce fra- 
ternity and liberty at the same fell blow. 

Ill 

But how far are we to go, one may ask, 
in contradiction of the facts? Men simply are 
not equal and that is the end of all concrete 
discussion of the matter. Let it be replied 
that in the first place we are not talking 
about facts alone, but about facts and ideals. 
If men had never mixed with the facts such 
ideals as gradually changed the facts them- 
selves, we should have now but few of the 
resources that go to make up what the mod- 
ern man calls a good life. Our present pur- 
pose does not, therefore, obligate us to bow 
in adoration of the facts. But there is no rea- 
son on the other side why we should shrink 
from a consideration of the relation of the 
facts to the ideal that democracy has insisted 
upon. What can equality as an ideal mean in 
the light of the present facts that constitute 
its setting? Are we to answer, with Rousseau, 
that it is because men are unequal by nature 
that society ought always to aim to make 
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them equal? In a certain sense this represents 
the democratic spirit. We may admit that we 
cannot prove that men are equal, but we shall 
certainly go on to affirm that our case does 
not depend upon proving it. Even granting 
the prematurely bold assertion of a recent 
writer that ‘ ' differential psychology utterly 
blasts the hopes of the older equality theor- 
ists,” the question remains: How ought we 
to treat one another in order to facilitate the 
life that we want? 

It is true that on the face of it our demo- 
cratic fathers seemed to be concerned with 
more than this inquiry. As one critic has 
said, “In an evil hour for their cause, they 
took up a position which they thought to 
be strong because it was so exhaustive, and 
even by public declaration proclaimed ‘equal- 
ity of men. ’ ’ ’ They not only made their dec- 
laration universal, but they tied it up with 
sanctions destined to be discarded. Men were 
created equal, they said; and now wc know 
that men were not created at all, but happen- 
ed and grew. Men are equal by nature, they 
said; and now nature has gone the way of 
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anthropomorphism. But what though gods 
grow old and die and nature turns inanimate 
with the passing years? It is to the eternal 
credit of the democratic pioneers that these 
myths of the age sat lightly upon their shoul- 
ders; and yet it compliments their practical 
sagacity that they used whatever ideational 
instruments effective action demanded. Jeff- 
erson and Franklin in America and their com- 
patriots in France were deistic in a theistic, 
yea a calvinistic, age. While others bowed 
before a king with divine pretensions, they 
risked their lives for the rights of man. 
Overstatement can be pardoned when noth- 
ing else wins credence; superstition can be 
praised when used without dishonesty to 
free the superstitious. This is not to proclaim 
the fathers omniscient or products wholly be- 
yond their time; but it is to do them the jus- 
tice of calling attention to what they meant 
rather than what they said. Their actions 
make it ^probable that they meant hardly 
more by their assertion of universal equality 
than that the day of the common man had 
arrived. Kings and nobles and prelates had 
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grown colossal on usurped privileges. 
Thenceforward other men were to be con- 
sidered in the distribution of opportunities 
and benefits. If the fathers erred, it was in 
claiming too little for common men rather 
than in claiming too much. They were not 
prepared to travel far the road they had so 
clearly pointed out. They left the actual 
work for others, at least some of them 
harboring the vague hope that other times 
would produce men as bold to apply, as they 
had been to declare, equality. We shall cer- 
tainly establish continuity with them, if we 
honestly put the question. How ought we to 
treat one another in order to achieve the 
good life? 


IV 

When we try honestly to answer that 
question, it is clear, as has already appeared, 
that, quite apart from any question of actual 
equality, we must treat men in somejadequate 
sense as equals, since as democrats we want a 
world in which we can live peaceably to- 
gether a full free life. But whose liberty do 
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we envisage? That of all men unless we wel- 
come the paradox of sacrificing some men in 
the name of brotherhood. How far in quan- 
titative terms our treatment of men is to 
approximate equality cannot be declared a 
priori. Further experimentation alone can 
tell us precisely what kind of world we want, 
and further experience motivated by sym- 
pathy for common men can alone inform us 
as to the most effective means thereunto. 
This confession of inability to make general 
ideals explicit is no weakness, save in a 
purely historical sense. It simply means that 
we must in the democratic process, as in every 
other, feel our way, and that in spite of 
pious asseveration the generations before us 
have not pushed the experiment very far. 

Of course, we can say that the equality 
ideal must mean the further achieving and 
preserving of the ends already set in politics 
and law. But that cannot be more than a 
good beginning. Stated again in general 
terms, our equalitarian idea must mean fun- 
damentally that whatever objects or activi- 
ties are regarded as good must be admitted to 
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be as good when experienced by one person as 
when experienced by another. This means 
the belated passing of a certain ethical doc- 
trine of vicarious experience. Certain things 
are good — and there has been little doubt or 
disagreement regarding their identity from 
Plato’s day to ours, as may be seen by com- 
paring the platonic list with that of any 
modern sociologist — ^but, according to this 
aristocratic view, a few persons by experienc- 
ing them fully for the many can make on the 
whole a richer world. This view has grown 
pious partly because of the obvious fact that 
the poor and ignorant are never in the nature 
of the case so sensitive to appreciation as are 
the wealthy and cultured. But the inference 
from this pietism is pernicious. And our 
equality ideal must mean that our treatment 
of men is not to be predicated on the capacity 
for enjoyment or profit which they have at 
any given time, ignoring their antecedents 
and opportunities, but, instead, that, we must 
count for a fact the capacity that might be 
developed through the most intelligent treat- 
ment possible. This but means that no prac- 
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tice aiming at greater justice can ignore the 
fundamental fact that man is a growing 
animal and that his birthright is develop- 
ment itself. Our equalitarian formula must 
initially mean at least equality of considera- 
tion, in order that it may mean something 
more than this in the end. Only after long 
sustained treatment of a most humane type — 
certainly not before — can we pass intelligent 
judgment upon the more recondite question 
as to whether men are naturally equal. That 
is, we must follow Aristotle in preferring to 
base our judgments concerning men on their 
highest potentiality rather than upon any 
given actuality of attainment, though of 
course we must go far beyond Aristotle by 
applying this dictum to all men rather than 
to a few. 

Moreover, for man to come to his highest 
and best he must have more than food and 
clothing and gregarious indulgence. It is 
men, nqt brutes, that we are here consider- 
ing. The inexpugnable grain of truth in Aris- 
totle’s characterization of man as a rational 
animal is this : man is capable of becoming an 
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end-guided animal. Like other animals he is 
sometimes merely pushed from behind by im- 
pulse or habit; but he has in addition the ca- 
pacity of being drawn by visions of the desir- 
able that spring out of his lacks. Upon the 
basis of this capacity Immanuel Kant de- 
manded that every man should be treated as 
an end, never as a mere means. Now, to treat 
every man as thus prescribed is to permit him 
to regulate his conduct by ends that are gen- 
uinely his rather than someone else’s handed 
down to him. This denial of first-hand expe- 
rience is the most dishonoring form the ine- 
quality ideal has taken in the past, and it is 
largely because of its relation to this that pov- 
erty itself must be remedied if democratic ide- 
als are not to be constantly mocked. In every 
field of life heretofore, the rule has been for a 
few men alone to catch the visions of what is 
to be done and then to ask other men blindly 
to further these visions. Most of the work of 
the world has been done without the .workers 
having any clear notions as to what ultimate 
purpose their work was to subserve. Not 
only in manual labor is this true; but social 
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and even religious ideals have been handed 
down to the majority of men as too sacred 
for anything except literal application. The 
equality ideal must mean this highly im- 
portant thing that every man shall be en- 
titled to understand and progressively to 
create the ends for which his energy goes. 
And this means of course that he is entitled 
to the kind of character that can create and 
appreciate purposes that outrun the moment. 

V 

The two greatest enemies of the recogni- 
tion of this part of the equality ideal are war 
and industrial autocracy. War, whether the 
acute form of actual strife or the chronic form 
called militarism, makes it practically nec- 
essary for most men to become as much alike 
as possible in order that, like* efficient ma- 
chines, they may be readily massed for any 
emergency. The routine itself is adequate on 
the whole to deprive them of the alertness 
that makes them want to know what it is all 
about; but apart from this there must be 
studied secrecy regarding the aims to be pro- 
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moted by this or that activity. Even in the 
world-war, in which it became necessary for 
the sake of morale to let soldiers in on the 
larger ‘ ‘ war aims, ' ’ every soldier will remem- 
ber the new experience of always being about 
something the use of which was quite un- 
known. The baseless, fabulous rumors that 
pervade army camps are testimonial to the 
fact that men cannot wholly abdicate their 
rational nature to military emergencies. But 
long apprenticeship to routine could succeed 
practically in deadening this one human 
power that all men have in varying degree. 
War, therefore, is absolutely at strife with 
the minimum demand of the equality ideal. 
Its grosser overt offenses against the ideal 
may be allowed to stand forth as self-evident. 

Hardly less at variance, however, is the 
form of industrial organization that hereto- 
fore has given efficiency to our economic pro- 
duction. The ends to be served by the entire 
industrial process have been on thp whole 
external to most men because they were ends 
of private profit and unsharable pleasures, in 
ignorance of which the workers must remain 
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if they were to work on unrebelliously. 
Nothing short of the progressive sharing by 
all men who work in the immediate and re- 
mote ends that their energies serve can satisfy 
the equality ideal. Whatever else may be 
given to or done for men, they are being 
offered the worst indignity of all if they are 
left in the dark as to what ideal purposes 
their lives further; for the deadliest essence 
of slavery is the cutting off of human beings 
from any creative participation in the pro- 
cesses they help to promote. How such par- 
ticipation can help redeem labor from drudg- 
ery will be disclosed in the following chap- 
ter. 

But no earnest democrat could willingly 
leave equality with this most general de- 
lineation of its bearings. While only dog- 
matism could be utterly specific regarding the 
distribution of goods, yet honesty requires 
something more detailed upon this point. 

yi 

Few theorists have ever thought for long 
of giving all persons exactly the same amount 
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of land or income or other property. The 
sheer engineering feat involved would be 
staggering, especially if one included in his 
aim the keeping of the amounts equal. But 
capitulation in this regard must not be taken 
as a rationalized defense of our present sys- 
tem of distribution. It is utterly imperative 
that if the ideals of democracy are to prevail 
there shall be a great impetus toward equal- 
ization of incomes at least. The impetus need 
not lead to a complete sameness of income; 
but it ought not to stop until it has achieved 
at least two objectives. The first may be for- 
mulated thus : No leisure except upon the dis- 
charge of productive function. And the second 
may thus be stated: No one to have a super- 
fluity until everyone has a wage adequate for life 
and growth. 

Let no exception be made as regards the 
first objective. In a world in which most 
people have to struggle and many to slave, 
there is in justice no room for idlers. Our 
formula is justified not merely by the fact 
that toil is intensified to many because of the 
number in our civilization who bear no part 
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— though that fact were in itself enough — 
but also by the further fact that there is no 
other way of developing the right sort of 
character except through a live participating 
interest in the active productive processes of 
mankind. Since most men must work, there 
is no other ground so potent for real brother- 
hood as is economically productive work. A 
few outside the process might be brothers to 
one another, but their fraternity would be so 
exotic that most men would be forever in- 
eligible. They themselves would be also in- 
eligible for the greater brotherhood; and so 
the democratic ideal of a cosmopolitan 
brotherhood is defeated at the beginning. 

As household functions further decline 
and birth control further increases, the ac- 
tivity of women comes full under this stric- 
ture. If yachting and philandering are not 
forms of masculine productivity, then gos- 
siping and card playing are not forms of 
feminine, productivity. The physical and in- 
tellectual and moral fiber of* * society’ ’women 
indicates all too familiarly that what de- 
prives society impoverishes the individual 
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also. For the sake of women themselves we 
must, therefore, bring them under our for- 
mula. 

This insistence upon work as the basis of 
democratic fraternity is not to be interpreted 
as a resigned acceptance of the lowest level 
of co-operation in order to have any, but it 
serves to suggest that we must have such a 
transvaluation of values as to cease to feel 
that productive work is lowest. That view 
is a holdover of a system that connected 
work with slavery and social inferiority. 
And at that whole Weltanschauung^ democracy 
strikes a body blow. In the name, therefore, 
of equality we must refuse to let any men or 
women be superior enough to other men or 
women to live without participating in pro- 
ductive work. 

We shall not be so inflexible, however, re- 
garding exceptions to our other formula, that 
is, that everyone shall have a wage upon 
which he may grow. Some men’s characters 
have been so warped by early training in the 
industrial deadening of work that they will 
prove as recalcitrant at the one end of the 
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scale as the idle rich at the other. Heroic 
measures may be necessary for some poor men 
and for some rich women. To make a living 
wage universal would probably, in spite of 
the fact that man is naturally an active 
animal, be inadequate to guarantee sincere 
participation in the productive process by all 
the poor. Democracy must not substitute for 
a small class of rich idlers a much larger class 
of poor idlers. We seldom allow men actual- 
ly to starve in our present inequalities. We 
shall certainly not let them starve in a more 
democratic regimen; but we shall use the 
possibility of quasi-starvation to enlist men 
in a fair trial of the joy of productive work. 
Perhaps our equality maxim should go no 
further than to guarantee unconditionally 
what Bertrand Russell has called a “vaga- 
bond wage” for those who remain recal- 
citrant to the appeal to productive participa- 
tion. Careful breeding and proper education 
would almost certainly decimate the vaga- 
bonds in two generations. But this small 
contingency aside, no one who shows a wil- 
lingness to work and any smouldering desire 
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to learn and grow intellectually, artistically, 
aesthetically, shall be held down by eco- 
nomic lack when comes the democratic age. 

Whether we shall have also under the 
dictation of the equality ideal to deal con- 
cretely with wealth as we have with income 
remains an open question. This is confessed- 
ly a more serious matter than to insist upon a 
more equal distribution of income. There is 
perhaps enough sound sense in the talk of 
those who feel that a strong economic mo- 
tive is still necessary in order to guarantee a 
production adequate to our present needs, to 
give one pause in tampering too stringently 
with the distribution of wealth. But caution 
need not mean paralysis. Wealth spells pow- 
er; its absence usually renders income in- 
secure. Were it not for this latter fact in- 
equality of ownership might even be en- 
couraged in the name of efficiency. If owner- 
ship could be taken out of the competitive 
field, it might well be that rivalry _^QOuld be 
enlisted for production rather than for ac- 
quisition. The dollar-a-year men in war time 
partially illustrate this principle. Certainly 
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the noblest objective of modern life is this 
proposed substitution of a creative impulse 
for the acquisitive one. Hope of this transi- 
tion grows with the belief that even among 
men of wealth the strongest motive is not 
having but making money. If this belief be 
well founded, then the creative impulse is 
already deeply at work in the acquisitive 
field. If its supremacy could be assured, the 
unequal distribution of wealth could be 
counted as irrelevant to the processes of de- 
mocracy. There is certainly no a priori rea- 
son for discouraging, indeed there is reason 
for encouraging, men who get fun out of eco- 
nomic manipulation to specialize therein. 
But through education, or through compul- 
sion, the fruits of wealth must be more wide- 
ly distributed. And long experience breeds 
the fear that some measure of compulsion 
will have to be our initial dependence even 
though educational transformation be our 
ulterior reliance. 

vn 

Use, however, of the term “compulsion” 
as an alternative to education need not excite 
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undue alarm. There is every hope that we 
shall be able to make the transition in Amer- 
ica peacefully. This hope will be seen to 
have a broad historical basis if anyone will 
take the trouble to note how far we have 
gone already through due and peaceful pro- 
cesses of legislation. Only a suggestion of 
our progress is here in order. But starting 
from a philosophy that, as Blackstone ob- 
served, made private property more sacred 
than general welfare, we have under an ever 
humanizing interpretation of the govern- 
mental police power elevated not only life 
but the good life above property. Corpora- 
tions affecting public welfare are now subject 
to public regulation; and this regulation 
reaches to hours of labor, working condi- 
ditions, and even to minimum wages. Such 
combinations of monetary interests as en- 
danger public welfare through the destruc- 
tion of competition are proscribed. And 
last, and greatest, the money made under 
conditions prescribed with an eye to public 
welfare is then taken, in ratios progres- 
sively greater as income increases, to run 
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government and to pay for public improve- 
ments. 

Supplementing these legislative gestures, 
public opinion has through a growing friend- 
liness raised labor unions and like direct 
means of defease and welfare from a state of 
outlawry to a station of respectability and 
constant effectiveness. Capitalistic autocracy 
and suppression have given way to industrial 
struggle, and strife is giving way gradually 
to deliberation and co-operation. The final 
victory of the eight-hour day in the most 
autocratic industry of modern times came 
without a complete showdown of industrial 
power and, what is more constructively 
hopeful, without a great lessening of wage 
per hour in the steel industry. Moreover, the 
surprisingly slight decrease of production 
under the shorter day indicates that justice 
when trusted may become capable of self- 
support. Public opinion becoming slowly ef- 
fective has tempered the remote Supreme 
Court, and thus made officially respectable 
an attitude that has long been growingly 
popular. 
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Could this revolutionary change summar- 
ized in two paragraphs have come all at once, 
it would have been called stark socialism. 
Though it has come gradually, it is actually 
so great that Professor Burgess, lately dean 
of American political scientists, declares in a 
minor key that the American people through 
their government may now take what they 
will from whom they please as fancy dic- 
tates. But the democrat who has outgrown 
the infantile fear of names is likely to ap- 
prove what has happened, and that enthu- 
siastically. Still, all this change must not 
make the democrat too expectant of the mil- 
lennium. It is only a vision through which 
he may renew his courage as he pauses for a 
moment. The remaining journey, if it must 
be through complete nationalization of 
wealth, is untried, if through public regula- 
tion of private ownership and management, 
long and uncertain. 

Moreover, the democratic way gf life is 
conditioned by a more fundamental issue 
than that of private versus public ownership. 
I refer to the cultural potentiality of cco- 
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nomic work, whether publicly or privately 
provided. In the next chapter we must ex- 
amine more in detail the human significance 
of industry. Can the day’s work of the aver- 
age man in a machine age be made so in- 
trinsically interesting as to be genuinely crea- 
tive, self-expressional? On this question rests 
in large measure the validity of democratic 
ideals for concrete living today. 

vni 

We shall thus end in a more specific vein 
what so far has necessarily been general. The 
setting for our concrete inquiry is now com- 
plete. Fraternity is the great spiritual objec- 
tive of the democratic way of life; liberty is 
the indispensable means to a meaningful 
brotherhood; and equality is but a reminder 
that if liberty is good for the few, it is also 
good for all. Thus is fraternity ennobled 
through liberty, and liberty generalized 
through, equality. 
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Chapter V 

DEMOCRACY AND THE 
DAY'S WORK 
0 

S INCE labor is the one touch of nature 
> that makes (almost) the whole world 
' kin, one would suppose that those who 
have concerned themselves with the good life 
could not for a moment forget the concept of 
work. And yet this is just what the theorists 
seem constantly tempted to forget, not mere- 
ly for a moment but always. Survey the long 
line of treatises on ethical theory from Plato 
to our time with this point in mind, and you 
will find that the good life which they pre- 
sent ordinarily connotes either quiescence or 
the activities of leisure rather than those of 
work. 

I 

Of the Platonic ethics this is proverbial. 
Any preoccupation with productive work is, 
to Plato, an ethical compromise which the 
wise and good make as little as possible. 
Temperance, indeed, is to Plato doubly a 
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virtue because, while vindicating the right 
of the best to shun basic work, it also incul- 
cates the duty of the less than best to do such 
work. The supreme Platonic good would be 
a life of leisure passed where ‘ ‘ beauty shining 
in brightness” reflects the light that never 
was on land or sea. 

The same judgment applies generally, 
though not so obviously, to Aristotelian 
ethics. Aristotle sees clearly that while hap- 
piness is the final ethical end, it can be at- 
tained only in activity. But it turns out that 
activity must be carefully defined in order to 
eventuate in happiness; for the good man 
“will be occupied continually .... in excel- 
lent deeds and excellent speculations.” In 
the sequel, however, “speculation,” rather 
than doing, gets the palm (as witnessed by 
the occupation of his deity, “to whom all 
action is petty and unworthy”); and the 
“deeds” in order to be adjudged " excellent” 
at all presuppose that the agent lie already 
“duly furnished with external goods, not for 
any chance time,” as he adds with caution, 
but for a whole lifetime. ’ ’ Aristotle hurries 
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logically on to the grand conclusion that the 
goal of ethics “is a kind of speculation or 
contemplation” reserved for the gods and 
their favorites; to lesser breeds without the 
law there remain but ethical crumbs that fall 
from surfeited tables. Any consideration of 
the good life that builds upon an uncritical 
economics, as does Aristotle’s, slams the 
door in the face of the common man. Over- 
alls are not for banquet wear. 

This aversion, or at least indifference, to 
productive work as material for the good life 
is characteristic also of Christian thought. 
The rewards of the Christian Beatitudes are 
put at the end of economically non-produc- 
tive activities; and instead of exploiting work 
for its intrinsic values, Christians have tradi- 
tionally sighed for the land of rest. God, ac- 
cording to the stories of the faithful, worked 
creatively for six arduous days and then 
rested forever from his labors; and Jesus ap- 
proved Mary who sat at his feet rather than 
Martha who kept at the job. True, Chris- 
tianity grew to emphasize the “dignity of 
labor”; but there is reason to think that this 
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was but to hallow with an epithet so as to 
get done work which without the attribu- 
tion had no intrinsic part or lot in the good 
life. The heaven of our Christian tradition 
has not been a place in which workers would 
feel permanently at home. 

The modern ethical theory that formu- 
lated itself in the phrase “my station and its 
duties,” tended, in subordinating ethics to 
metaphysics, to make “ my duties” means to 
the dignity of “my station” and “my sta- 
tion” means to a hierarchy of stations that 
finally headed up in an omnicompetent aris- 
tocracy — a mundane microcosm of a trans- 
cendental order in which all troubles found 
peace at last. Utilitarianism initially prom- 
ised much; but running afoul of an atomistic 
psychology and a metaphysics of fixed cate- 
gories, it finally avowed that a pleasure that 
came at the end of activity, instead of in the 
process, is the only moral good. Under this 
showing economically productive , activity, 
such as is connoted by the term “work,” 
became merely means to an outside end, and 
ethics the discipline of calculating what 
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maximum of pleasure could be got from 
what minimum of endeavor. 

n 

How has it happened that ethical specu- 
lation has thus yoked the good life with 
leisure rather than with work? One answer 
is that ethics is concerned with ends, not 
with means; that ethics sets out the nature 
of the good life: its business is not to tell men 
how to realize the good life, but merely to 
make clear what it is. That this is not the 
real reason, I feel certain; that it is even a 
good reason, I doubt. The separation of 
means and ends has even less validity in eth- 
ics than elsewhere. It is in fact quite perni- 
cious, because the good life must be at the same 
time a good life. To separate means from ends 
is, in ethics, to abstract life from living — that 
is, to condemn the majority of men to a mere 
existence in order that the few may live well. 
An eminent American humanist was recently 
heard to remark that the higher values, the 
absolute values, are available only to the 
leisured few. He felt called upon to explain, 
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however, that he was not excluding the 
majority of men from the values, but was 
merely stating facts. Well, democracy can- 
not view such statements with complacency; 
for they suggest that beyond the reason as- 
signed for the neglect of work by theorists 
there lurks another and more significant 
reason. 

This reason lies, I believe, in the circum- 
stance that those who have written about the 
good life have lived apart from the drudgery 
of work. If not persons of leisure themselves, 
their work has fitted them to be apologists 
for those who do not have to work in order 
to live. If one reply to this insinuation that 
ethicists from Plato down have been teachers 
and that teachers are not notorious for the 
amount of their leisure, there are two an- 
swers. The first is that while teachers are not 
technically gentlemen of leisure, they have 
uniformly constituted a relatively honored 
profession whose work has been intrinsically 
interesting and meaningful. But the second 
reply is that, at least since the Peripatetics, 
teachers imply schools; and schools, build- 
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ings and equipment; and these, subsidies and 
endowments; and endowments, rich men; and 
rich men, leisure and adornment and the phi- 
losophy of life compatible therewith. Teach- 
ers and writers have been so much the benefi- 
ciaries of those who draw the major profits 
from, rather than those who do, the world’s 
work, that it is only natural that the plot for 
the good life should have been, successively, 
laid in Athens rather than in Laurium; in 
heaven rather than on earth; in the castle 
rather than on the farm; in the will rather 
than in the muscles; in the consequences rath- 
er than in their production; in the country- 
house rather than in coke-town. Thinkers 
have in the main lived not in but beside the 
stream of life; and from its mossy banks have 
tended to see their own images in the water, 
to hear their music in its rippling waves, to 
see their fantasies in its iridescent dance under 
the silent moon. But those in the stream have 
had no time to observe the mossy banks; they 
have known that the rippling means not mu- 
sic but shallows; and they have been too 
weary at night to find out what the waves do 
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when moonbeams flit upon them. In so far as 
the coming of democracy into its own has 
meant a genuinely ethical transformation, in- 
terest has shifted from the few upon the banks 
to the many in the stream. 

Ill 

The democratic way for thinkers to recog- 
nize this shift, and further it, would be to 
organize their statement of the good life 
around the notion of work. Such organiza- 
tion would furnish a nucleus for ethics that 
the common man could understand, and it 
would invite the co-operation of statesmen 
and economists. 

Leaving, then, for an indefinite future 
such a formulation of the good life as would 
hold for all possible worlds, let us center our 
attention on formulating the conditions for a 
good life in this actual workaday world. To 
essay this in good faith is to see at once that 
the good life for actual men in this actual 
world is conditioned by the daily occupa- 
tion. But such actual work as men, and es- 
pecially women, must now do often inhibits 
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rather than facilitates the realization of the 
good life that democracy envisages. Out of 
the forty-one million gainfully employed in 
the United States today there are probably 
not one hundred thousand who find their 
work such that they would desire to con- 
tinue it were they privileged to choose be- 
tween the job and retirement on full pay. 
And the proportion would certainly be far 
less for those employed not gainfully, such 
as housewives. 

For the solution of this dilemma two al- 
ternatives appear. The traditional solution, 
already presented and criticized in a general 
way, is to regard work as a necessary evil 
and turn to leisure as the hope of the good 
life. Traditionally we have talked of happi- 
ness and envisaged a holiday, in industry and 
legislation we have centered attention on 
ever shorter hours, in philanthropy we have 
built parks and exploited play, in religion we 
have pasiently awaited “the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.” And in 
practice we have more or less reconciled our- 
selves to doing what we do not want to do 
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in order to get what we want, as though that 
path could ever lead us to the good life. 
Utilitarianism, our closest philosophical al- 
ly in the democratic experiment, has played 
disappointingly into this same tendency; be- 
cause, putting the good outside of the pro- 
ductive process, it initially fortified the ris- 
ing industrialism, which was destined for 
large masses of men to displace joy and pride 
in work by exclusive preoccupation with the 
wage paid at the end of the working week. 
This separation of means and ends operated 
powerfully to reduce one class to the status of 
means with little leisure, leaving the other 
class to claim the rewards of work with little 
obligation to work. 

Two fundamental reasons emerge, how- 
ever, to show that the good life cannot be 
found in leisure alone. In the first place, it is 
not possible for the mass of men to find a 
good life in leisure because it is not possible 
for them to get the leisure. True, Bertrand 
Russell and many other socialists think that 
with present technology the four-hour day 
awaits only the will to have it; but our gen- 
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eration and even our century must apparently 
regard such optimism as at best prophetic of 
a distant time. This physical reason is sup- 
plemented by a psychological one. Some 
sorts of work effectually inhibit the ethical 
utilization of leisure. I refer not primarily to 
that drudgery whose only spiritual affinity is 
jazz in leisure hours, but rather to any cut- 
ting off of workers from effective participa- 
tion in the ends for which they work. The 
really human thing about man, as noted 
above, is the fact that his activity can be- 
come end-guided. If the worker is reduced to 
the status of a means and his teleological 
propensity is denied any goal except the ex- 
trinsic one of wage, the wage, however 
great, cannot redress the deep wrong to his 
personality involved in the denial; and no 
amount of leisure in which to spend the wage 
can purge the ethical toxins left by his daily 
degradation. To talk of “ self-culture in the 
margin o/ life” is to talk pious bombast. 

Let me not be understood as deprecating 
any scheme that aims to make more leisure 
time available. I do not begrudge any man 
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his ja22 or his beer, if these in his off-hours 
are necessary to buck him up for his on- 
hours. The world’s work must be done. 
What I do deplore is that the ethical woof 
which any man weaves during his on-hours 
should be of such a piece as to require this 
kind of warp to match and complete it. Men 
do attain a kind of practical consistency, 
whether they aim at it or not; and there are 
certain kinds of leisure which alone seem 
compatible with certain kinds of work. 
Leisure is excellent and is necessary for both 
health and good living; but it is not the place 
to put our emphasis if we aim at a recon- 
struction of society in the interest of a finer 
life for all. 

IV 

If we could once rid ourselves completely 
of the delusion that the good life can be 
found exclusively in leisure, we should be 
better prepared to accept our second alterna- 
tive — the stupendous task of hnmanizing 
work. In the face of the endless questioning 
of children the older students of human na- 
ture wrote down that the mind is passive; 
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and in the face of the ceaseless play of chil- 
dren the older economists wrote down that 
men are lazy. But for these paradoxes there 
was no doubt a reason. Our forbears had 
seen the heaven that hallowed infancy fade 
with growth into the light of common day. 
Nature met and conquered them. Man’s 
growing mastery of nature is an achievement 
almost of today; but it is ours in ever enlarg- 
ing measure. Steam and electricity and gas 
and oil wait upon us day and night. Ma- 
chines have done much for us : they must be 
made to do much more. For the first time in 
human history the hope need not be fatuous 
that work for the many may, through care- 
ful training, correct placement, and scientific 
management, be sufficiently humanized as no 
longer to defeat the good life. The profes- 
sions already stand as testimonials to the 
fact that great sections of human activity 
have been made into work that would in 
many cases continue to challenge man’s cre- 
ative impulse even if his acquisitive instinct 
were paralyzed altogether. The Guild So- 
cialists and the English Labor Party are 
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astute in demanding that honest men shall 
not rest until the spirit of the professions has 
leavened the whole area of non-professional 
work. The labor unions in America are feel- 
ing for a similar foundation on which to base 
their demands. I shall later discuss more 
fully the meaning of the professions for the 
democratic way of life. 

Work is the omnipresent function of hu- 
man life. Whatever quality of goodness in 
life we may particularly seek — ^whether lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, or some more tech- 
nical formulation — if the work at which man 
earns his living does not contain it, we need 
not expect its appearance in any leisure that 
comes when his work-day is done. What is 
thus an indispensable means must in ethics be 
regarded as part of the end itself. Disregard- 
ing for the moment all technical objections — 
that the concept of work is ill-defined, that 
it is factual rather than normative, that it is 
popular rather than scientific, that jt is prac- 
tical rather than theoretical — ^let me clarify 
and insist upon the main point: in this reluc- 
tant cosmos the fundamental activities that 
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are necessary for life are the natural ma- 
terials, and with most men the only solid 
content, for the good life also. If ethical 
values are not in current work, they are for 
most men nowhere; and if they are nowhere, 
now is the time to begin to create them and 
make them available for workers in their 
work. The job of making and getting a liv- 
ing constitutes the nucleus, if not also the 
norm, of ethical virtues and moral codes. 
The day’s work of common men and the dis- 
tribution of its products furnish, therefore, 
the meeting place for economics, politics, 
and ethics. Ethics must either at the very 
beginning boldly and bravely claim the hand 
of work as its affinity or humbly accept her 
after her ruffian suitors have done to her as 
they would. What kind of bride ethics finds 
work to be when economics buys the trous- 
seau and politics gives the bride away is, in- 
deed, written in the "Romance of Man.” 

The wholehearted acceptance by ethical 
minds of the concept of work, however, 
would not only help to humanize the social 
sciences, but would at the same time furnish 
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a solvent supplement to other current ways 
of stating the goal of endeavor. The so- 
called hedonistic paradox — the more one 
seeks pleasure, the less pleasure he gets — 
carries a moral that far transcends a pleasure 
philosophy. The business of holding as the 
goal of life anything that cannot with im- 
punity occupy the focus of attention strikes 
one as wasteful. To describe a good which it 
is right to get, but wrong to try consciously 
to get, is certainly to reflect either upon the 
good, or upon consciousness, or upon the 
world that so relates the two. Some for 
whom pleasure is too crass, declare that self- 
realization is the highest good. But to seek 
it is to lose one’s soul. There is, indeed, as 
the late Woodrow Wilson once remarked, 
‘ ‘ no more priggish business in the world than 
the development of one’s character,” All 
those, indeed, who indicate some psycho- 
logical quality as life’s highest good must 
needs conclude with the warning that the 
best means to this good end is to^keep the 
eye, not upon it, but upon something more 
objective. 
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Now work is the concept that best epit- 
omizes this objective reference of ethical 
thought and turns it to democratic service. 
It is confessedly a broad term, as any term 
must be that claims to contain a large pro- 
portion of insight. But it has meaning, and 
meaning such as tends to unify all human 
striving around a moral purpose. Though 
the task is not here essayed, the concept is 
presumably capable of being rigorously de- 
fined by those who feel the need of dialectic 
rigor. But what is equally significant for de- 
mocracy is the fact that this concept has a 
wholesome meaning for those not dialectical- 
ly inclined. It reaches far enough to include 
all who earn their living or contribute pro- 
ductively to society, but not far enough to 
allay the growing uneasiness of, and the dem- 
ocratic suspicion toward, those who idle 
their time away in conspicuous leisure. And 
the very presence of such an honest-seeming 
word sileptly shames those who would pre- 
occupy themselves with the comforts of the 
leisured few while the daily toil of the mil- 
lions lies outside the realm of creative joy. 
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While the denotation of the term is thus 
generous enough for all needed purposes, its 
connotation is confessedly and admirably 
such as to keep on the stage those who here- 
tofore have had to stand in the rear aisles if 
they were fortunate enough to get to the 
performance at all. Work suggests dirt and 
sweat and fatigue; but this is as it should be 
for humane theory in a world where the em- 
ployment of the majority is, and perhaps 
must always be, manual. 

V 

This insistence upon humanizing work 
means, of course, that I think my dependence 
to be not upon counsels of perfection, but up- 
on preferences capable of realization. Since, 
however, legion is the name of those who be- 
lieve that work of certain sorts, necessary 
now, necessary always, is of such a char- 
acter as to dwarf those who must do it, it 
will not be amiss to indicate briefly the 
reason for the hope that is within me. A 
reasoned statement on this point might 
well constitute a magnum opus to which a 
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democrat could willingly dedicate a life- 
time. 

I. It is precarious to say precisely what 
kinds of work lack promise for individuality 
and happiness. No activity that is involved 
in any economically necessary work can with 
certainty be declared inexorably distasteful. 
And if this be granted, then the richness of 
adventitious factors — ^high pay, short hours, 
publicity, social recognition, sense of duty, 
skill, friendly rivalry, etc. — is such as to put 
on the defensive anyone who affirms that 
there is necessary work that nobody will 
ever do willingly and that some work must 
therefore inevitably degrade personality. In 
the absence of valid evidence to the contrary, 
there is reason not only for not despairing, 
but even for hoping that a creature who by 
nature loves activity and social recognition 
may be capable of greater accommodation 
within the limits of contentment than incon- 
siderate bundling of him has ever yet dis- 
covered. 

X. But even if one grant that some nec- 
essary work is now intrinsically defeative of 
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the good life, it does not absolutely follow 
that it is necessary for men to do that work. 
The more man uses his head, the more he has 
made the machine serve for his hands. No- 
one can say that the production of machines 
has reached, will ever reach, the saturation 
point, nor can anyone justly affirm as a gen- 
eral proposition that the law of diminishing 
returns applies here. The possibilities that lie 
in this suggestion cannot be fully glimpsed 
until society directs its inventive geniuses to 
the weak spots of our industrial order and 
rewards social engineers in proportion to the 
significance of their achievements. Already 
machines have lifted from the backs of men 
the staggering loads and eased their muscles 
of the tearing strains that earlier they shared 
with beasts of burden. 

3. But it will be said at once, and not 
without justice, as we have already admit- 
ted, that machines have substituted for these 
burdens and strains a monotony that is also 
suicidal to the good life. While this claim 
has enough truth to indicate clearly the per- 
plexing character of our problem, it must be 
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said that the extreme monotony is charac- 
teristic of only the weakest points of machine 
production. Millions of people in our civi- 
lization acquire from machines a sense of 
power and relief from drudgery. This is not 
to minimize the objection, but to put it in 
its proper perspective. I am unwilling, in- 
deed, that it should be minimized, for it rep- 
resents one aspect of the major problem of 
democracy. But I cannot think it without 
possibility of remedy. It is not time to de- 
spair until public opinion attacks monotony, 
and with it the whole moral cost of produc- 
tion, as it has already attacked the slowness 
of hand production and the brutal burdens 
borne by earlier generations. One manufac- 
turing concern, as a small example of what 
I have in mind, recently found its labor turn- 
over so heavy on a certain highly mechan- 
ized task that it was itself at last financially 
forced to do something about it. Its inven- 
tors were^put to the task, and did not stop 
until they had produced a machine that did 
the job automatically. Let this prudent atti- 
tude be generalized, and mankind will have 
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begun a new industrial story — one in which 
psychology and social engineering may do 
for human contentment what they have been 
doing of late for human efficiency. 

4. It will be seen, of course, that my 
optimism rests finally not on any concrete 
means here proposed for bettering the evils 
to which the pessimist points, but on a frank 
recognition of how little we have as yet tried 
to do. And at last the matter comes back to 
the point already emphasized. Not until we 
see that it is on the work of average men that 
the good life must be founded will we make 
the effort which alone can determine whether 
a thoroughgoing moral democracy is pos- 
sible. There is no adequate ground for pes- 
simism until we have done our best. There 
is, however, ground for hope, for without it 
we shall not make the effort. 

We must, therefore, on the one hand ex- 
plore the power of social stimulation for me- 
chanical invention and of social prestige for 
investing otherwise unpleasant work with 
meaning, and on the other hand we must ex- 
ploit to the full the potency of machines for 
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banishing both drudgery and monotony. If 
both these prove inadequate instruments for 
our hope, and we do not discover meanwhile 
other more promising procedures, then, but 
not until then, shall we frankly admit that 
the good life is not for all men. Having made 
the great renunciation upon such experi- 
mental evidence, perhaps the supermen of the 
future can then proceed to do grandly with a 
good conscience what the strong in our day 
have sometimes done with an equivocal con- 
science — enslave the ignorant and the poor 
and the unfortunate for the glory of the 
superior few. 

But in the meantime we shall labor on in 
the hope 

That not one life shall be destroy’d 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

when man has made the tale complete. For 
inspiration we shall turn to our Whitmans 
who in prophetic mind have heard ‘ ‘ America 
singing” a thousand varied carols, each one 
commemorative of joy found in daily work. 
And for instruction we shall send our chil- 
dren to those rare souls who never cease to la- 
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bor in this hope . On the recent occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday President Eliot plumbed 
the depths of democratic potentiality when 
he cautioned Harvard students to ponder 
well while in college “ in' what work, in 
what profession, you can find joy in your 
work all your life. The chief satisfaction of 
my life,” he added, “has come out of the joy 
in work." There is, indeed, no sounder or 
saner or profounder democratic challenge for 
us today than the imperative that every hu- 
man being shall be at work in a job that 
makes at the same time a living and a life. 

VI 

But it would not be fair to our case to 
leave this suggestion as to the humanizing 
of work wholly up in the air of speculation. 
There is substance as well as atmosphere to 
our hope; for indeed enough has been already 
accomplished to open our eyes wide to even 
greater possibilities. The general legislative 
achievements and organizational advances of 
labor have already been touched upon; but 
the profounder accomplishments lie perhaps 
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in spheres less vocal — ^in the fields of the fine 
arts and of the professions. So noble an ob- 
ject lesson do they together furnish that we 
shall be amply rewarded for discussing them 
at some length. 

If one starts the discussion with the very 
basis of all our hope for the humanizing of 
work, he must begin with the activity of 
childhood. For the fact that children by pref- 
erence are constantly active is the basis of 
belief in the ethical potentiality of work. To 
be sure, we call the activity of children play 
rather than work. There is, however, a com- 
mon thread connecting them, and that a very 
substantial thread. They both involve the 
expenditure of energy to the point of fatigue. 
Children voluntarily exhaust themselves at 
play. We need not concern ourselves with 
the difference between work and play, be- 
cause this very difference becomes a connect- 
ing link between them. Play stands at the 
top of thp joyous activities. The next rung 
in the ladder leading down to drudgery is 
represented by the fine arts. They require a 
persistency of application that makes them 
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more inaccessible than play. But their tech- 
niques once mastered, their practice is much 
like play in the intrinsic meaning given. The 
creative joy is proportionately higher than 
that of play, because artistic devotion in- 
volves greater and more intimate tracts of 
man’s higher nervous centers. Social appro- 
bation, removal from dirt and sweat, and 
relative absence of manual fatigue — these all 
have had their parts in the process that has 
saved the fine arts from the opprobrium of 
work. Next below them stand the learned 
professions; then come the more humanized 
types of business enterprise; later the skilled 
trades; and from these there gradually de- 
scend the kinds of work that are called 
drudgery. But the ladder is continuous : one 
can come down it, but does it not offer possi- 
bilities of ascent as well? These possibilities 
we shall explore and exploit in the follow- 
ing discussion of the professions. 

VU 

The fine arts aside, it is, then, such typical 
professions as medicine, law, and teaching 
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that furnish us the best democratic norm this 
side of utopia. What distinguishes a profes- 
sional man from those less fortunate in their 
work is the fact that the professional man 
has usually found work that he enjoys doing 
for its own sake. But there is promise for 
democracy in the fact that the enjoyment 
does not spring wholly from the extrinsic 
nature of his work. Something happens to 
his work by virtue of his doing it as a pro- 
fessional man. True, his work is not pri- 
marily manual, but it is certainly not en- 
tirely removed from muscular fatigue. In- 
deed, it differs from non-professional work 
far less in this regard than is commonly sup- 
posed. It differs far more in being shot 
through and thiough with insight. He has 
mixed with some muscular exertion a lib- 
eral measure of that magic tincture called 
knowledge. And thus the warp of knowing 
is interthreaded with the woof of doing, so 
that th<i; professional man may be fully 
clothed for the good life. He works, more- 
over, under the light of distant stars, ful- 
filling past hopes and foreseeing future judg- 
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ment upon his workmanship. He thus sees 
life more steadily by seeing it more whole. 
And the primary secret of his great advan- 
tage centers in the liberalization and partici- 
pation of mind. The details of this process 
whereby work otherwise neutral and even 
sometimes negative acquires intrinsic value 
and dignity are of the highest moment for the 
democratic way of life. With the eventual 
elucidation of this point constantly in mind, 
I shall now briefly characterize professional 
activity as realizing three closely connected 
values: (i) the socialization of experience, 
(x) the equalization of opportunity, and (3) 
the naturalization of ideals. These we shall 
regard as constituting democratic criteria 
different from but harmonious with the tradi- 
tional ones discussed in earlier chapters. 

z. The professions socialize experience . — ^The 
long years of common training for the pro- 
fessions cement men into a habitual unity 
that lies much deeper than words. ^ And yet 
these hidden segments of common experience 
may be touched into full activity by a single 
technical word — z. magic call to community 
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which, like the password of a secret order, 
enables “one brother to know another in the 
darkness as well as in the light. ’ ’ But for pur- 
poses of social unity a profession exploits not 
only habituation, but idealization as well. 
The human animal cannot well content him- 
self with a habitual life. Habit gives stabil- 
ity, but ideas facilitate growth. Surging im- 
pulse meets obdurate muscle and glances off 
into fantasy. Ends arise that must be utilized 
in order that impulse may be tamed. When 
these ends are sharable, co-operation becomes 
possible; and when they are actually shared 
as programs of joint action, there are created 
in the secular field all the noblest values that 
religion once thought to monopolize. A 
noted medical practitioner recently remarked 
to me that the American Medical Association 
serves the modern doctor much as the me- 
dieval church served its members. Only in 
the professions and in the fine arts, but fre- 
quently ,in both of them, does one hear 
the remark that a man’s work is his reli- 
gion. 

Religious associations that have special- 
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ized in brotherhood too easily grow static, 
but where the soil of fraternal living is rich 
enough to produce, and free enough to treas- 
ure, healthy hypotheses, there hope for 
change and adventure and growth survives. 
The physical frontier for the Daniel Boones 
of the race is gone, yet every man that puts 
his trust in ideas hears again and again the 
alluring voice that came to Kipling’s ex 
plorer, “Something lost behind the Ranges. 
Lost and waiting for you. Go!” Now the 
professions utilize both the possibility and 
the actuality of new ideas to deepen sociali- 
zation. For in them we have achieved an or- 
ganization based on habit in a degree suffi- 
cient to assure continuity, but devoted to 
ideas adequately enough to set a premium 
upon discovery. As idea-breeding organiza- 
tions, the professions manage, therefore, to 
socialize human nature teleologically as well 
as habitually, and thus succeed in building a 
brotherhood more upon the ideal of creation 
than upon that of possession, a fraternity 
with its face to the future rather than to the 
past. In this fruitful socialization of wort 
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we have an ethical creation of the deepest 
importance for democracy. 

2. The professions have so socialised work as 
to enable all members to share its finest poten- 
tialities. — The learned professions, to be sure, 
are not alone among modern institutions in 
having an ideational fringe. The family has 
never been without a mind; but children cer- 
tainly have not been supposed, if indeed they 
are now, to participate creatively in the for- 
mation of family policies, and the wife tradi- 
tionally in a degree only slightly above that 
of the children. Religion also has always 
had its rendezvous with the contingent, 
where uncertainty was real and doubt was 
vital, but this adventure has been for the 
few, not for the millions of its devotees. For 
the latter the life of unquestioning faith must 
suffice, dumb acceptance of what some proph- 
et on the frontier of control fearfully or joy- 
ously wrought out whUe bursting storm 
clouds obscured Sinai’s summit from the 
vulgar view. In government also there has 
been intellectual adventure, but only for the 
elect — or the elected. It has not been for 
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subjects to reason why; theirs it was to do, 
and all too often theirs it was to die. In mod- 
ern industry the story remains almost the 
same. Policies are policies — ^for the few; 
work is work — for the many. And with each 
properly placed, business is business, as be- 
fore. In all these forms of social organiza- 
tion, the story grows monotonous. Each has 
its growing tip — the point where mind must 
arise and venture the ideal in order to circum- 
vent the actual. But this really human part 
of earthly activity has been reserved for a 
handful. The many have been progressively 
robbed of whatever rationality they might 
have had by being denied its systematic and 
responsible exercise. 

But in the professions the story is sig- 
nificantly different. For the professions rec- 
ognize for the first time in any large practical 
way that insight is fundamentally the prod- 
uct of a co-operative quest. And they have 
seen, too, that co-operation is defeated by 
outstanding social and economic inequali- 
ties. All too often the difficulty of achieving 
economic equality is made the excuse for ex- 
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eluding the poor from any participation in 
the life of mind. It is obvious, as we have al- 
ready argued, that the two kinds of inequal- 
ity are closely related; but still the really 
meaningful and exciting part of the whole 
game of living — the creative quest, the thrill 
of seeing new planets swing into ken, the 
making and breaking and transforming of 
hypotheses — all this is available in the pro- 
fessions. Here is a free field, with mutual 
favors everywhere. There is no room the 
humblest initiate may not enter, there is no 
road he may not tread, there is no idol he 
may not smash. And if professional men do 
not have all their dearest goods in common, 
as is meet with brothers, then it is not be- 
cause they do not tax all their available vo- 
cabularies to make them so, as one may judge 
from the frequency of their association in 
local, state, national, and international gath- 
erings, not to mention their ever enlarging 
number of bulletins and journals. It is true 
that this fine attainment of spiritual equality 
is a rainbow set off against a very dark social 
background of countlessly more numerous 
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men who toil at embittered tasks. But that 
is a tragic motif that must take its own place 
in the plot. Further discovery and control 
wait on deeper human co-operation; effective 
co-operation stays for operative equality. 
The professions afford the best available 
cornerstone for the good life. 

And, finally, the professions naturalize 
ideals in the process that produces them . — ^The 
professions are further set apart as a demo- 
cratic norm by the nature of the goal for 
which they work with such heartening 
equality between their members. Their ob- 
jective is not fixed, nor is it idealized into 
non-human perfection. As over against in- 
dustry, which seeks through work to achieve 
an end that is different from, and far better 
than, work, the professions emphasize the 
concept of function. And so they do not have 
to depend primarily upon extrinsic profit to 
make their activity worth while, nor yet 
upon happiness as something isolated in the 
process itself. Their goal in general is the 
continuous reconstruction of living in the 
light of constantly arising needs; but, more 
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Specifically, they make the performance of 
daily duty its own reward — the prevention 
and healing of disease, the harmonizing 
through law of men's tangled economic and 
social interests, the facilitation of growth 
through the stimulation of instruction. The 
professions spread abroad the living though 
long slumbering truth that the purpose of 
human life, individually or corporately con- 
ceived, is the enrichment of human experi- 
ence. Happily deprived, therefore, of the 
lulling compensation of a goal so ulterior as 
to be secure without his efforts, the profes- 
sional man can turn with avidity to the 
domestication of the spiritual and to its ex- 
ploitation in the realm of the natural. Ideals 
become to him but ideas, and ideas but seeds 
for enriched performance. Here is a type of 
activity which, like the fabled phoenix, finds 
perennial life in unceasing death. Through 
this naturalization of ideals, this institu- 
tionalization of change, the professional man 
achieves in practice that fine way of living 
that the philosopher long ago christened 
“the golden mean” : as for money, he suffers 
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neither from too much nor from too little; 
as for security, he dare not grow complacent, 
but neither need he fear; and as for positive 
happiness — ^well, he has his work. 

VIII 

Thus do the professions appear as har- 
bingers of democracy. They have socialized 
great tracts of human work, have made the 
adventure of ideas available for all their 
members, and have fertilized the process of 
living by leavening it with the dynamics of 
thought. If I have painted the professions 
overbright — and I have — it is in the interest 
of developing their potentiality, a potential- 
ity that can be used for judging them in 
turn. From visions of “what ought to be” 
we turn again to make over “what is.” In 
improving the professions and making their 
potentiality available for all human enter- 
prise, we have an ethical task for every 
temperament. For if the professions are half 
of what I have pictured them from within, 
they still stand forth when judged from 
without as favored aristocracies in a world of 
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want. Democratic aspiration cannot rest con- 
tent merely with beautified oases. 

The professions must be generalized. On 
what compulsion? First, upon that of sym- 
pathy. Good men cannot live well while 
their fellow-creatures cry through drudgery 
and monotony for selfhood. But, second, up- 
on the compulsion of prudence. Professional 
men cannot live merely by taking in one 
another’s laundry. The professions can save 
themselves in such a world as this only by 
giving up their pride. Their salt loses its 
savor in isolation; their leaven might be 
made to leaven the whole lump of life. Here, 
then, is a task for all men of broad sympathy. 
Finding the professions an isolated good, the 
democratically minded must seek to uni- 
versalize their spirit, not only in logical ex- 
ercises, but also in actual human community. 
Flirtations with piety will never achieve this 
type of universality. It cometh not sheerly 
with observation; it cannot be attained even 
by fasting and prayer. Aristocracies have 
always acted prudently in hypostatizing 
values, for that is the only possible way to 
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objectify class virtues. When the democrat 
declares that the obvious alternative to 
hypostatization is socialization, he outlines 
his own function in this outstanding task — 
the task of objectifying in the “great so- 
ciety” what is as yet subjective in profes- 
sional microcosms. 


IX 

The industrial relations studies sponsored 
by the Russell Sage Foundation (in the 
twenties) may well illustrate two aspects of 
this problem of generalizing the professional 
spirit. In the first place, they indicate growth 
in the unpromising soil furnished by indus- 
try of the professional virtue of generous- 
ly sharing intellectual prerogatives. These 
studies raise hope of easier access of workers 
to policies and management in certain basic 
industries. But, in the second place, they 
indicate how impossible it is deeply to 
humanize one segment of activity alone; how 
necessary it is to democratize value in order 
to save it. The Dutchess Bleachery could not 
make its partnership plan more than a 
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bright flash in the feudalistic darkness of the 
textile industry as a whole. The Minnequa 
Steel Works of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company could . not make its Employees’ 
Representation Plan more than a half-gen- 
erous gesture, because it had to compete with 
the United States Steel Corporation, counsel- 
ing only with stockholders and God. And so 
the story goes through the whole gamut. 
The success of every promising experiment in 
realizing the good in concrete living is con- 
ditioned by the universalization of the ex- 
periment. 

But the promising fact remains that there 
are innumerable voices in industry inquiring 
what hour of the night. And other heralds 
of morning gently streak a hopeful sky. The 
family moves toward equality; the church 
gropes for mundane goals; and Leviathan 
himself can no longer disdainfully boast that 
all lesser associations are but "worms in his 
vast entrails.” Not only have the pluralists 
disturbed him theoretically and the Guild 
Socialists alarmed him practically, but even 
F. H. Bradley, in a brilliant apology for the 
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state, betrays Leviathan’s ethical remoteness 
in the past and at the same time suggests 
how in the future he may bring forth fruit 
meet for repentance, in the admission that 
the fundamental condition of moral develop- 
ment is that men should be ‘ ‘ fully engaged in 
satisfactory work.” Though aristocratic in 
lineage, and as yet all too largely so in their 
outward relations, the professions rest upon 
a different basis from disappearing aristoc- 
racies of the prestige type. They rest square- 
ly upon the discharge of necessary social 
functions. This it is that gives promise of 
their eventual democratization and univer- 
salization. 

Nothing, however, could be more salu- 
tary for professional men in a democratic age 
than to remember that many of the profes- 
sions arose in aristocratic times and have in 
their traditions handed on ideals as regards 
treatment of those outside their groups that 
are quite at war with the more hhmane in- 
stincts so admirably at work within the vari- 
ous groups themselves. To strut down dcmo- 
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cratic lanes of hospital wards disporting the 
mannerism of a Hippocrates or before classes 
of eager students distributing the ipse dixits 
of a condescending Pythagoras can do noth- 
ing in the long run but belittle the profes- 
sions that have made Pythagoras and Hippo- 
crates famous. In other moods, indeed, must 
professional men impart the knowledge that 
has redeemed their work from drudgery. In 
the age of Hippocrates and Pythagoras 
knowledge was identified with virtue, and 
its possessors capitalized it for purposes of 
prestige. Later men declared that knowledge 
was freedom, and those who had it cele- 
brated their freedom by enslaving others. 
Since Bacon’s time we have called knowledge 
power, and many of its modern possessors 
have set themselves apart and have exploited 
the weak. Knowledge is indeed both virtue, 
and freedom, and power; but wisdom hal- 
lowed with justice consists in such generous 
sharing of knowledge as will render power 
and freedom and virtue common property 
and thus democratize the whole of life. This 
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goal marks both the inner meaning and the 
outer mission of the professions. 

I have thus emphasized the principles of 
professional activity only because they seem 
to me the best available approach to the 
supreme moral task of the hour — the hu- 
manization of work. The professions are 
promising not merely because of what they 
are but also because of what they have over- 
come. Some of them have attained their ma- 
jority only through the renovation of work 
originally the most unpleasant. Surgery and 
nursing, for instance, constitute a challenge 
to the creative spirit; yet in itself the native 
material for both professions is repellent — 
blood, vile odors, bad hours, and nervous 
strain. If such unpromising material can be- 
come dignified and creative, why not other 
kinds of labor as yet unclaimed for joy? Even 
if facts themselves are unpromising, aspira- 
tion must outrun them. To doubt that work 
can be humanized is cynicism; to despair of 
it, pessimism; to deny its worthwhileness, 
nihilism; and to refuse to try for its universal 
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achievement, cowardice. But to call names 
does not materially further the aspiration. 
There remains for a concluding chapter a dis- 
cussion of the kind of leadership needed for 
democratic advance. 
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Cbaper VI 

DEMOCRATIC LEADERSfflP 
0 

T he spectacular universalization of the 
democratic form of government has 
not by any means, as we have seen, 
silenced criticism of the democratic way of 
life. The basis of criticism has shifted, how- 
ever, as democracy has passed from victory 
to victory in its world-wide advance. Gone, 
for the most part, arc those sturdy characters 
who once stood out openly against the popu- 
lar tide. There is a frankness about Plato and 
his kind that one who lives amid the current 
strategy of indirection must admire. Plato 
charged outright that democracy was bad be- 
cause in its madness it sought to equalize 
those whom nature had differentially en- 
dowed. He would have none of it, except un- 
der duress. Aristotle, though more tolerant, 
was still qutspoken in his criticism. And on 
the very threshold of our own century Sir 
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James Stephen spoke as a fearless and free 
man in declaring that 

no room is left for any rational enthusiasm for the 
order of ideas hinted at by the phrase, "Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity”; for ... . there are a vast 
number of matters in respect of which men ought not 
be free; they are fundamentally unequal, and they arc 
not brothers at all, or only under qualifications which 
make the assertion of their fraternity unimportant. 

Writing a dozen years later, Sir Henry Maine, 
whom the discerning student is likely to feel 
little more sympathetic than was Stephen, 
spoke much more softly regarding democ- 
racy. Its greatest merits, one gathers from 
him, are its internal inhibitions against its 
own success. Verily, the worldly prosperity 
of democracy has softened the tongues of 
critics, even though the hearts of many of 
them remain heavy and fearful. 

Since Maine, it is only now then and that 
a lonely Faguet cries out in the wilderness 
his whole mind regarding the popular idol. 
Even the old and disillusioned have learned 
from the racy wisdom of the young that 
though you dislike the hand that feeds you, 
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It is better to manicure than to bite it. There 
is pathos in Lord Bryce's conscious effort “to 
repress the pessimism of experience,” as well 
as a moral in the reason he assigns — ' for, ’ ’ as 
he says, “it is not really helpful by way of 
warning to the younger generation, what- 
ever relief its expression may give to the 
reminiscent mind.” We have come upon days 
in which it seems that the dearest enemies of 
democracy have sublimated their fear of 
popular violence and their love of private 
property, and have articulated their sublima- 
tion as a deep solicitude for the health of 
democracy itself. 


I 

The most common form this solicitude 
takes at present is a lament over the poverty 
of democratic leadership. Democracy, in the 
estimation of these all too eager doctors, 
finds itself, like so many delicate mothers, 
unable to , nurture its own children. It must, 
therefore, in order to achieve its ends, call 
in the skilful help of those who, drawing 
their wisdom from an unrevealed source, 
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yearn to spend and be spent for the welfare 
of this deserving patient. Even Faguet re- 
veals to those who pursue his heart beneath 
his bellicose title — The Cult of Incompetence — 
a deep longing to save democracy by fur- 
nishing it gratis an aristocratic leadership. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler many 
years ago offered to America the same 
friendly service as that of Faguet to France. 
Knowing that ‘ ‘ liberty is far more precious 
than equality, and the two are mutually de- 
structive,” he counsels us to “put behind us 
the fundamental fallacy that equality is de- 
manded by justice” and to see that “the 
United States is in sore need to-day of an 
aristocracy of intellect and service.” But the 
highest achievement in the art of indirec- 
tion must be credited to those who in a vein 
of unconscious irony call themselves human- 
ists. With some qualifications, Irving Bab- 
bit may be taken to represent their attitude. 
Professing solicitude for democracy and set- 
ting out to cure its ills by providing a su- 
perior leadership, he praises democracy with 
faint damns until our whole social order 
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stands subservient to an aristocracy the real 
nature of which is disguised by its being 
called a class of ‘ ‘ workers . ’ ’ But it turns out 
that instead of being either manual or scien- 
tific workers, they are “ethical" toilers, and 
the only work they do is to live upon the fat 
of the land and furnish society a noble ex- 
ample by merely being their illustrious idle 
selves. Manual toilers must humbly remem- 
ber, however, that they also work who only 
stand and pose. This salvation of democracy 
through the proper leadership is what its au- 
thor pleasantly calls substituting “the doc- 
trine of the right man for the doctrine of the 
rights of man”! Verily such wily Antonies 
come to bury, not to praise, democracy. 
Were such men alone in questioning the 
power of democracy to create adequate lead- 
ership, we should know how to deal with 
them. We should regard them either as ma- 
levolent strategists or as naive persons self- 
deceived info believing that the voice of their 
private interests is but the echo of humanity’s 
need; and their plans, one and all, we should 
treat as destructive propaganda. 
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But the situation cannot be so summarily 
dealt with, because there are among those 
who bewail this democratic weakness men 
who are at heart friends of democracy and 
exemplifiers of the democratic way of life. 
So we are deterred from giving our enemies 
short shift by the surprising presence of our 
friends in their front line. When William 
James, who was a natural democrat, em- 
phazises leadership as being the crucial test 
for democracy, we are deterred from dismiss- 
ing it as a false issue. When Lord Bryce, 
who was intellectually at least a friend of 
democracy, not only accepts leadership as 
being the democratic touchstone, but then 
concludes that democracy “has not enlisted 
in the service of the State a sufficient number 
of the most honest and capable citizens,” 
we are given further pause. And when Am- 
bassador William E. Dodd, who is both a 
natural and an intellectual democrat, bewails 
the quality of leadership in our democracy, 
we are forced to retreat from the fray and 
think the matter over. 
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n 

The faith of at least one democrat is not 
shaken by taking this sober second thought. 
Faith that is not blind corrects itself and re- 
news itself by viewing alternatives. Now, 
whatever may be the defects of democracy, 
the only possible alternative is of such a 
character as to renew faith in democracy, 
however poor it may be; for the contrast is 
at bottom between selecting one’s own ends 
— trough hew them how one may — and lend- 
ing oneself to further the ends of another. 
This is really no alternative, for individuali- 
ty arises only with the assumption of the re- 
sponsibility of directing one’s own life. And 
what will a man give in exchange for his 
soul? But even the gloomiest pessimist does 
not put the alternative quite so sharply. It is 
not a question of leadership versus anarchy, 
but of better versus worse leadership. Yet it 
may be that those who cry up the need of 
leadership are demanding a type of leadership 
that democracy cannot produce and does not 
want. Meeting this difiBculty, let us make a 
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distinction between traditional leadership 
and democratic leadership. 

The contrast here intended is between the 
leadership of prestige based upon authority, 
and the leadership of knowledge based upon 
facts. The one is a matter of status and may 
even be hereditary, the other is a matter of in- 
sight and must be achieved anew by each in- 
dividual. The former conception goes along 
with the notion of a journey aimed at a defi- 
nite place, with a few who love the goal, 
know the way, and confess the duty of con- 
ducting the many willy-nilly to the glori- 
ous destination. The latter conception is 
that life is worth living in its own right. We 
are not on a journey; if we are, no one 
knows where we are going. We are living 
daily, and our chief need is for such a refor- 
mation of the content and conditions of our 
living as will enable us to appreciate it fully 
in the here and now. We need, therefore, 
leaders in the process rather thah guides to 
a distant goal. The contrast may be better 
brought out by considering the two types 
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where they flower most luxuriantly — in ab- 
solute monarchy and in science. 

Ill 

The absolute monarch was once upon a 
time a leader in every department of life: 
giver of laws, setter of manners, establisher 
of religion. As a trivial current example of 
what once prevailed on a grand scale, con- 
sider the influence of a well-remembered 
prince upon masculine styles. Overnight in 
Britain, and even in America whole lines of 
merchandise would go upon the shelf out of 
deference to royal caprice. Generalize this 
case from costume to custom and from morals 
to politics, and you get the ideal leader of 
tradition: the man whose every word, and 
deed, and whim set a precedent, because he 
was he. The potentates who rode at the head 
of every procession were indeed the grace 
and the flower of the old order! Often allying 
themselves with deity, they sometimes es- 
sayed in moments of supreme kingliness to 
order nature herself into subjection; and in the 
imagination of articulate admirers both the 
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winds and the seas obeyed them. This phi- 
losophy of authoritative leadership idealized 
the all-or-none principle: one, an all-leader; 
the rest of mankind, altogether followers. 

I do not mean, of course, to imply that in 
actual fact leadership has ever for any length 
of time rested on sheer arbitrary authority: 
even absolutism bears within itself fated 
seeds of a more humane order. There is in 
man that perverse loyalty to ethical form 
that makes the sheerest tyrant uneasy unless 
his authority can be displayed as resting 
upon right rather than upon whim or force. 
Slavery in America, for example, was first 
recognized as an unnecessary evil blamable 
upon the mother-country and awaiting only 
an occasion to be remedied. But becoming 
economically profitable during the interim, 
it evolved into a necessary evil. Given time, 
any evil that is necessary ceases to appear 
evil at all. And so through the metamorpho- 
sis of a century slavery emerged in moral 
habiliments, christened by Calhoun as a 
positive good’ ’ and justified not only by the 
common welfare but also, as Professor Bled- 
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soe argued, by the good of the slave himself. 
The malum in se of one century became the 
bonum in se of the next: the right by might 
became the right in reason. 

Aristocratic leadership has never for long 
masqueraded as arbitrary. Indeed it has al- 
ways been at pains to cloak caprice with 
majesty. One simple method has been to as- 
sume that most men do not know what is 
good for them. If religious sanctions can be 
so used as to content common men with the 
belief that “it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps,” the rest of the way is easy 
for aristocrats. One of Plato’s subtlest de- 
vices for guaranteeing inequality was thus 
the founding of leadership upon insight so 
esoteric that only a very few could ever dis- 
cover the common good . Plato ’ s j ustification 
for his philosopher-kings is the common 
justification the world over for the leader- 
ship of authority: superior wisdom has been 
vouchsafed to the few. Follow them and be 
happy, desert them and be damned. The easy 
way with dissenters is to declare, with Jon- 
athan Edwards, that discontent with the 
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established order is the surest mark of 
those foreordained to damnation. To declaim 
against social injustice is in some govern- 
mental democracies still a jailable offense. 

In spite of ail devices, men have, of course, 
always questioned the bases of such leader- 
ship, indirectly when it was not safe to do so 
directly. When Socrates was told by the 
young Euthyphro that the reigning gods con- 
stituted the celestial supreme court for all 
questions of morals, he queried searchingly 
as to whether an action is holy because 
pleasing to the gods or pleasing to the 
gods because holy. Christian theologians al- 
so were later to raise the question as to 
whether divine leadership is of the prestige 
or of the knowledge type; for did not the 
quarrel between the Franciscans and the Do- 
minicans as to the primacy of intellect or of 
will have this import? Given a geographical 
habitation and an earthly name, the contro- 
versy certainly involved the relative merits 
of absolutism and democracy. Thus vaguely 
but surely did coming events cast their 
shadows before. 
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IV 

The arrival of political democracy, ac- 
companied and reinforced by science, ought 
to have changed the conception of leadership 
for it is perfectly obvious that leadership in 
science is of a different mold. That the old 
notion of leadership has disappeared so slow- 
ly is, however, not strange. One ceases in- 
deed to wonder at its persistence when one 
considers on what absolutistic foundations 
modern democracy was built. Be it remem- 
bered that both in America and in France we 
built upon natural rights and self-evident 
truths — that is, upon a foundation that 
could not be questioned without branding 
the questioner either a fool or a dishonest 
thinker. Such a procedure may have been 
necessary as an immediate protection against 
enemies who had made the prevailing logic, 
but it left no way for friendly engineers to 
safeguard the foundation against the in- 
evitable vfear of the inexorable years. Foun- 
dations laid outside the domain of reason are 
not subject to repair and reconstruction by 
reason. This is why human institutions built 
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Upon some eternal rock of ages are later found 
to rest upon shifting sand. It is significant 
that the two modern countries that built in 
dead earnest upon natural rights initiated 
democracy only through revolution. Utili- 
tarian England was able to come to the same 
result by discussion rather than by blood- 
shed. Fighting is indeed the only way to end 
an argument of which the major premise is 
that your opponent is a fool. Renouncing the 
efficacy of human compromise for the cer- 
tainty of natural rights and winning our 
initial success by the ordeal of battle, we 
have continued the precedent by believing in 
a “manifest destiny" apart from the guaran- 
ties of human intelligence. Building beyond 
our resources, we have relied on occult and 
transcendental agencies to see our project 
through. Our susceptibility to, and even par- 
tiality for, a leadership that rests upon pres- 
tige drawn from esoteric sources has thus 
been of a piece with the other dependence we 
have placed on vague authoritarianism. 

The foregoing philosophic reason for the 
longevity of an outgrown conception of lead- 
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crship is reinforced by a common-sense reason 
based upon the persistence of a deep illusion 
of childhood. Adults mediate the physical 
environment to childhood, and impress the 
child, his confidence once gained, as being far 
wiser than they are. This dependence upon 
the funded wisdom of another in moments of 
personal trouble is so easy a way of life that 
in most of us it long outlives childhood. One 
does not have to be a Freudian to understand 
how the child pursues this eidolon from 
parent to teacher, from teacher to hero, from 
hero to heaven. Our emotional nature hank- 
ers after the departing dream of omniscience 
long after our intellectual nature is content 
to give it up as another dear but dead illu- 
sion. So long as men cultivating this illu- 
sion demand as compensation for human 
loneliness and helplessness a "friend behind 
phenomena” and as compensation for per- 
sonal fallibility an omnipotent, omniscient 
leader — so long they are not prepared whole- 
heartedly to accept such sheer experimental- 
ism as democracy must take as its valid 
foundation. The acceptance of the demo- 
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cratic hazard is hindered also by that human 
inertia which makes it comfortable for one 
to lie back on his oars in the belief that 
another wiser than he is guiding the craft 
aright. When such comforting phantoms are 
slain in one form, they return in another 
guise — like the hero of a once popular bal- 
lad who, when his legs were shot away, 
fought still upon the stumps. Eternal vigi- 
lance against these spurious hopes is the 
price democracy must ever pay for its liberty; 
but such vigilance taxes human nature to the 
very limit of its spiritual endurance. 

V 

It is, I think, the persistence of this out- 
worn conception of leadership that accounts 
in the main for our disconcerting discovery of 
some of our democratic friends in the front 
line of the advancing enemy. Both Lord 
Bryce and Ambassador Dodd, for example, 
show contamination with this older ideal by 
their emphasis upon political leadership as 
being the type by which democracy is to be 
judged. Lord Bryce, as indicated in an earlier 
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chapter, goes so far as to say that democracy 
denotes no more than a form of government. 
Ambassador Dodd, though clearly having a 
feeling for the contrast between democracy as 
a form of government and the democratic way 
of life, nevertheless turns all too easily to 
judge democracy by the kind of political 
leaders it has produced. Taking such men as 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson as the flowers 
of our democracy, he grieves that ‘ ‘ only once 
in half a century or so does there appear a 
master leader.” 

This common predilection of men like 
Bryce and Dodd for regarding political lead- 
ership as of typical, if not of superior, im- 
portance in a democracy suggests strongly 
the presence in their minds of a lingering 
loyalty to the notion of leadership once uni- 
versal but now — thanks to science — no long- 
er in unquestioned repute outside of politics. 
The politician’s infamy, to adapt Pope's 
famous couplet, does not grow out of the 
fact “that he was the first by whom the 
plan was tried, but that he is the last to lay 
prestige aside.” Religious leaders whom one 
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could have longest forgiven allegiance to the 
old — so indigenous is the idea of authority 
to their profession — are going before the 
politicians into the kingdom of democracy, 
for speaking no longer as persons having au- 
thority, they are more and more content to 
join the scribes and sociologists in humbly 
following the trail of the facts. It is only the 
political leaders who still on principle point 
to themselves rather than to the facts, who 
depend upon mystic phrases uttered in pious 
tones, for attracting and retaining followers. 
Here and there, indeed, may be found a Borah 
who suspects that knowledge is not wholly 
alien to the political enterprise. Dr. Harold 
F. Gosnell, through his analysis of the lead- 
ership of Boss Platt, has shown us, how- 
ever, how deep-seated and persistent is the 
old type of leadership in current political life. 
Prestige is indispensable to its success, and 
the knowledge upon which it relies is more 
likely to be of men and of strategy than of 
ethics and economics. In the words of Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, it is '* personality” that 
counts in politics. 
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VI 

. Science has discredited this type of leader- 
ship by the simple process of revealing that 
nature is too tough to be subdued by phrase- 
ology and of showing that it is impossible 
for any one man to know as much about the 
natural conditions of human welfare as these 
spectacular leaders of the past ought to have 
known in order to fulfil their promise. This 
science has done by throwing light upon 
both the nature and the goal of knowledge. 
To Plato the technique of knowing was non- 
sensuous if not indeed semi-mystic, the proc- 
ess led outside daily life into an unchanging 
world of pure forms, and the objects of 
knowledge, once knowledge reached its goal, 
were primarily for contemplation rather than 
for use. Science, however, has shown us that 
knowledge is not something got at by incan- 
tation, nor revealed the better to prestige 
and pomp. It has indeed abolished the royal 
path to wisdom through the back gate of the 
mystic mind and has insisted that we seek 
knowledge by detailed observation through 
the front gate of our human senses. Along 
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with this changed nature, science has given 
to knowledge a new goal. 

Passing from the Socratic conception that 
knowledge is virtue and coming to the 
Baconian view that knowledge is power, 
man-come-of-age knows that it is not to 
palaver but to insight that we must look for 
control of the factors that condition our hu- 
man living. So long as men had neither 
knowledge of nature nor the technique 
whereby to acquire it, so long had they to be 
guided, if at all, by fabulous reports of 
esoteric leaders who claimed, if not to have 
seen deity face to face, then at least to have 
looked in on his "hinderparts.” Such a vi- 
sion has constituted more than one Moses an 
authoritative leader for life. If one wishes to 
see how antiquated such a philosophy of 
leadership really is, let him but inquire what 
it is that constituted Michelson a leader in 
physics or Burbank a popular leader in horti- 
culture. The older leader was strqng in pro- 
portion to the ignorance of his followers; 
scientific leadership is strong in proportion 
to the intelligence of the followers. The 
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tendency for all of us to think in terms of the 
former type of leadership rather than of the 
latter is explained by historic reasons; but is 
it justified by a comparison of the benefits 
mankind reaps from the two types? 

Faguet has happily conceived the transi- 
tion from the old to the new type — a change 
which he laments — as being the process of 
relegating old men to the shelf. He says, 

An interesting treatise might be written on the 
rise and fall of old men. Civilization has not been kind 
to them. In primitive times, as among savage races 

to-day, old men were kings All this, however, 

IS very ancient history. That which undermined the 
authority of old men was the book. Books contain all 
science, equity, jurisprudence and history better, it 
must be confessed, than the memories of old men. One 
fine day the young men said: "The old men were our 
books; now that we have books we have no further 
need for old men.” 

As a matter of fact, the relegation has 
gone farther still. The books that supplant- 
ed the old, men have been in turn supplanted 
by the laboratory; and the old men who re- 
fuse to abdicate in its favor have been re- 
duced from respected to unrespected im- 
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potence. Hear Galileo’s letter to Kepler, 
written while this crucial process was being 
initiated for modern times, regarding pro- 
fessorial devotees of authority, who in his 
day stood out against the new idea of leader- 
ship: 

Oh, my dear Kepler, how I wish that we could 
have one hearty laugh together! Here at Padua is the 
principal professor of philosophy, whom I have re- 
peatedly and urgently requested to look at the moon 
and planets through my glass, which he pertinaciously 
refused to do. Why are you not here? What shouts of 
laughter we should have at this glorious follyl And 
to hear the professor of philosophy at Pisa labouring 
before the Grand Duke with logical arguments, as if 
with magical incantations, to charm the new planets 
out of the sky! 

The gist of this modern attitude may be 
put in a few words : There is no rightful au- 
thority save the demands of life upon itself. 
The wise man alone can be our leader, and 
the wise man is he who can best size up the 
situation, can best get at and interpret all the 
facts. But even he must not interpose him- 
self between us and raw experience. His func- 
tion is to point, not to order. We follow him 
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only as he follows the facts. We follow him 
not because we attribute to him occult in- 
sight, but because in the distribution of labor 
it saves our time for our own preferred tracts 
of experience if we take his word for the 
more recondite facts in his own field. 

Science, like industrialism, rests squarely 
upon the principle of the distribution of 
labor. The moment any man speaks in his 
own person rather than in the name of the 
facts by which men must live, that moment 
he slips back to an ancient order and so far 
forth undermines the integrity of science. 
The necessity for leadership in our modern 
life grows out of the impossibility of any 
man's being omniscient. But the same lack 
that necessitates leadership prescribes the 
kind of leadership needed. It is of the special- 
istic piecemeal type. In order to know enough 
to lead here, I must choose to be relatively 
ignorant there. That means that the choice 
that makes me a leader here requires me to be 
a follower there. But I must demand of him 
whom I follow, even as he demands of me, 
that he shall not put either his prestige or 
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his interests between me and the facts. This 
clearly means that in a civilized society, 
every man must be a follower in many fields. 
The only alternative to being a follower in 
many fields is being a follower in all fields. 
For he who today thinks to speak with au- 
thority upon things in general remains a fool 
at home. 

But the peculiar virtue of a democratic 
society is that, recognizing that every man 
must be a follower in most fields, it gives 
each man an opportunity to be a leader some- 
where. It does this by emphasizing liberty, 
out of which alone can grow the responsibil- 
ity which creates the right type of leader- 
ship. It does it by emphasizing equality, 
which, among other things, means the right 
of even the humblest to live by the facts 
rather than by the pretensions of the proud. 
It does it by emphasizing fraternity, which 
makes leadership worthy of attainment. It 
does it by emphasizing such education as will 
fit every man to get at the facts that lure him 
most and will qualify him to follow intelli- 
gently in fields not his own. And knowing 
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that no man will live happily without moral 
ideals, it conceives truth and justice as mun- 
dane values of the common man rather than 
as transcendental absolutes accessible only to 
an intellectual or moral aristocracy. 

Since democracy as a way of life does, and 
as a form of government ought to, aim at the 
greatest common good through the develop- 
ment of each individual to his highest, it 
must be judged not by its ability to produce a 
few “master-leaders,” in deference to whom 
human nature abdicates its highest preroga- 
tives, but by its ability to make every citizen 
a creative leader in some enterprise, however 
small, and at the same time a contented but 
critical follower of superior insight in other 
fields, however extended. This means, of 
course, that the crucial test of democracy is 
the health of science under its patronage; for 
if leadership grows out of a knowledge of the 
facts rather than out of egoistic pretensions, 
then it is tp the laboratories and the libraries 
and the studios — in short to the experiment 
stations in a thousand fields — that we must 
look to find those who are actually man- 
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kind’s most indispensable leaders. Friends of 
democracy will judge France by its ability to 
produce, not Poincare, but Pasteur; America 
by its ability to produce, not Washington, 
but Franklin. This means in the large that 
democracy succeeds in proportion as it dis- 
covers a form of education calculated to get 
at the bases of physical and social living and 
then makes this education accessible to all its 
citizens. So judged, democracy makes, heav- 
en knows, a poor enough showing, but at 
the same time a showing not to be ashamed 
of. So conceived, it constitutes a way of life 
yet to be adequately tried but one that faith 
must uphold with the desperation born of 
knowing that there is no humane alternative. 
So long, certainly, as democracy is judged by 
its ability to produce the kind of leadership 
that would subvert it, we are in a poor way 
to make our criticism of democracy construc- 
tive. 

VII 

It may be objected that, in thus putting a 
supreme emphasis upon knowledge as the 
basis for democratic leadership, we are over- 
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looking an indispensable characteristic of 
leadership — impartiality. This is an objec- 
tion that will bear inspection, for certainly 
impartiality has been the golden virtue 
claimed by the older philosophy of leader- 
ship. Why it has been so emphasized is easy 
to see. An all-powerful leader who is biased 
for some and against others would in the 
long run prove insufferable. How insuffer- 
able indeed such leadership has proved may 
be read in the unending tale of political rev- 
olutions and social rebellions that make up 
so much of human history. Given a ruler 
with irresponsible power, clearly impartial- 
ity in its use would constitute a subject’s best 
protection. It is the mildest ethical demand 
that could be made of a ruler, and at the same 
time a logical expectation of one whose claim 
to lead completely outruns his knowledge. 

Professor Krabbe has indicated in a sub- 
stantial book — The Modern Idea of the State — 
the various expedients that aristocratic times 
proposed for the attainment of this supreme 
desideratum — a leader without personal in- 
terests. Plato sought to guarantee impartial- 
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ity in his state leaders by making their life 
communistic. Advancing the same argu- 
ments as are used to justify celibacy in the 
Catholic communion, Plato denied to his 
guardians wives of their own, children of 
their own, property of their own. To deal 
justly, to rule wisely, they needed only such 
detachment as would render them impartial. 
Over against Plato's method of destroying 
interests, historical absolutism has sought 
impartiality by elevating the leader above so- 
ciety, endowing him with property, honor, 
leisure, prestige so superior to that of his sub- 
jects as would remove any temptation to take 
sides or serve selfish ends. Monarchy has 
thus been made to occupy "a supersocial 
position which enables it to intervene in the 
conflict of social interests with the greatest 
possible impartiality.” Dante’s formulation 
of this procedure and his defense of the ideal 
involved are classic in the history of political 
theory. 

The first comment to be made upon these 
historic means to impartiality is that they 
are never effective. Even modern monarchs, 
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as Bryce puts it, ‘ ‘ in general have chiefly re- 
lied on and favored the aristocracy who 
formed their Courts, and have allowed the 
nobles to deal hardly with the humbler 
classes." But even if impartiality could be 
attained by either route, there is no reason 
to think that justice could be attained merely 
by such a negative virtue. For impartiality 
to be effective, it would have to rest upon ad- 
equate knowledge of the interests involved. 

This leads to a word regarding the third 
expedient noted by Krabbe — a supreme em- 
phasis upon education of the intellect. If men 
can be given sufficient intellectual power— 
so the theory runs — they can be lifted above 
the solicitations of passion, property, and 
even of persons, and can, therefore, lead wise- 
ly because impartially. A logic-machine as 
leader would not — ^it is presumed — ^feel the 
call to take sides, and democracy in its em- 
phasis upon education has perhaps been in 
part vaguely moved by this hope. 

It is, however, fairly clear that significant 
impartiality cannot be attained even through 
this avenue. If intellect can be so divorced 
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from interests as to be utterly neutral, it will 
not feel the worth of interests sufficiently to 
do them justice when they conflict. Such 
complete aloofness would certainly seek the 
monastery rather than the presidency. 

To make a long story short, we know well 
enough that genuine impartiality is not at- 
tainable; we suspect that were it attainable, 
it would not be desirable. Certainly the 
weakness of the intellectual approach to it is 
indicated by Plato’s admission that knowl- 
edge of the abstract ideas could not guide 
one home through the dark. Most assuredly 
in this complex age we no longer solicit, or 
accept, guidance from men who are, to use 
the felicitous phrase of John Stuart Mill, 
“unprejudiced by any knowledge of the 
facts.” Without concrete knowledge, im- 
partiality is worthless for purposes of lead- 
ership; and with knowledge significant im- 
partiality is impossible. It may well be that 
working compromises by leaders who know 
and who serve to the top of their bent the 
interests they represent is the nearest ap- 
proach to this ancient virtue that we can now 
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expect in political life. It may well be that 
democratic leadership so far as it manifests 
itself in legislation, for example, must in the 
future be not leadership, but leaderships; 
blocs are already here even in America, and 
it is practically certain, in spite of recent de- 
precation from high official circles, that they 
are here to stay; for they mean the presence 
in congress of men who really know the in- 
terests they serve and who serve them open- 
ly. And those of us who see what interests 
have actually been served by those who pro- 
fessed impartiality, are likely to prefer un- 
reserved frankness to underhand betrayal. 

This political tendency to confess the in- 
terests to which one dedicates his intelli- 
gence is but a reflection of a new ground- 
swell in education toward a recognition of 
the emotional foundation of human life. The 
older philosophy of education, corrupted at 
heart by religious fables, asked men in the 
name of intellect to renounce the emotional 
demands of the present for the sake of some 
future goal; but since in the nature of time 
the future never could become the present, 
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men were educated to postpone their dearest 
interests to a hypothetical eternity. I speak 
not of what they did, but of what men were 
supposed to do. What they actually did, be- 
ing human, was to indulge all at once, upon 
occasions when the emotional pressure be- 
came too great, demands which if properly 
distributed could have enriched the whole of 
life — and then in sackcloth to repent of being 
human. The man who slaves at an unwel- 
come job only to spend the blessed wage at 
the end of the week in getting gloriously 
drunk displays, through the disguise of cari- 
cature, the outcome of traditional repression 
and of the puritan idea of education perpe- 
trated under its influence. 

I have heard what the talkers were talking, the talk 
of the beginning and the end. 

But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 

There was never any more inception than there is now. 
Nor any more youth or age than there is pow. 

And will never be any more perfection than there is 
now. 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now. 
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The complete antithesis of this education- 
al philosophy and civilized practice would be 
to regard, as in the foregoing lines from 
Whitman, every stage of life as autonomous 
and as too meaningful to be subordinated to 
any future stage. This redemption of the 
present from some phantom future has been 
John Dewey's greatest contribution to Amer- 
ican thought. Ordered by this transforming 
insight, education becomes not preparation 
for life but apprenticeship in the process of 
living. Assuming the continuity of all val- 
ues, such a philosophy of education teaches 
that the best way to prepare for any future 
stage is to live richly and sanely any present 
stage. The rich emotions, like the humble 
poor, are always with us. Puritanism starved 
them (in theory) for expression in a grand 
eternal release. Indeed our emotional nature 
conditions intelligence by furnishing it ends 
and energy without which it would atrophy. 
Intelligence honors itself most when it frank- 
ly devotes itself to the cultivation of the soil 
out of which it grows. The new education 
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, more or less frankly recognizes this, and so 
seeks no other end that that of better, fuller 
living, and promotes no other discipline than 
the training of both youth and age, not for 
life, but in living. This revolution, when 
completed, will be the greatest educational 
transformation that mankind has seen. Such 
educational practice for youth, and more and 
more for adults also, does but furnish the 
proper orientation for the pluralistic concep- 
tion of leadership which I have indicated as 
the great outstanding democratic need. 

I do not seek, however, to conceal the 
serious nature of the change involved in 
the rejection of the grand conception of 
leadership inherited from monarchies and its 
replacement by the new conception of lead- 
ership suggested by science and now being in- 
1 culcated through education. If we are all to 
s become specialized workers, who will make 
lus whole again? That is a real question, and 
a perturbing one for all who see hqw special- 
ization tends to undermine the goal of social 
unity on which prophets and poets alike 
have agreed to found democracy. We can cer- 
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tainly no longer fall back with Adam Smith 
on the naive trust that “an invisible hand” 
will tie together what we have dissevered. 
Herbert Croly did us a real national service 
in pointing out years ago that the surest way 
to ruin all promise of American life is to be- 
lieve in such a specious promise. Nothing 
seems more certain now than that the God of 
our fathers is impotent before that task, a 
task we should gladly share with any com- 
petent deity. God has too consistently stood 
with the aristocrats; for his leadership, like 
theirs, rested upon prestige and authority. 
Democracy can expect no help from the 
celestial court as traditionally constituted. 
If democracy is not to go starkly atheistic, 
as many of its deepest prophets have foretold, 
it must discover or invent a new God who 
will be sympathetic with its aims. A demo- 
cratic God might prove to be the noblest 
work of man. But in the meantime we must 
apparently take ourselves for better or for 
worse. 

The whole conception of a common goal 
for mankind is tied up with a metaphysics 
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that practically necessitates the conception 
of leadership that I have been calling un- 
democratic. The medieval life illustrates this 
very aptly. The goal was transcendental, and 
thus out of reach of natural men. It needed 
for leaders men who had knowledge, yes, but 
knowledge of the goal itself. This meant an 
esoteric knowledge that not all men could at- 
tain. Those who could attain it would by 
right become leaders and overseers of all the 
rest. Knowledge of the goal was compatible 
with the grossest evils, slavery for instance. 
Such an arrangement gave clearly enough a 
unity, but a unity of subordination. And on 
this basis people who as they stood were not 
worth saving were saved to a salvation that 
as it stood was not worth having. The state 
absolutists from Rousseau down have sub- 
stituted for this frankly transcendental goal 
a relatively mundane ideal, the ‘‘real will.” 
But this new scheme for unification proves 
no more satisfactory, for the ” real will,” be- 
ing different from both the wish of the ma- 
jority and even the desire of all, is so inac- 
cessible that most men do not have it and 
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have no way of obtaining it. They must be 
told of it by leaders who gather such dignity 
and power from their special knowledge of 
it that they are then justified in forcing men 
to be free, as Rousseau put it, or, in the 
phrase of Bosanquet, to serve their own best 
interests, which they do not recognize as 
their own. 

Social unity that has to be achieved so 
heroically is not worth the price. The only 
fraternity that democrats can countenance, 
as I have already argued, is that which is 
compatible with fundamental liberty and 
with a real measure of material equality. 
And this means almost certainly that what- 
ever unity is achieved by mankind cannot be 
achieved by emphasizing a common goal. 
We may as well face sooner or later the per- 
sonal revelation that the right answer to the 
question, “what is the chief end of man,” 
is that there is none. Human life does not 
have any one goal; indeed it may often have 
none at all. Life has only such ends as we set 
up for it ourselves; and we have never been 
able to set up one that any great majority of 
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people would recogni2e as theirs. The only 
way to get unity through a common goal is 
to coerce men into our way of thinking, and 
then camouflage our immorality by declaring 
that we punish them for their own good. 

That way toward brotherhood must be 
given up. It is a blind alley over which 
should be posted the Dantesque warning: 

All hope abandon ye who enter here. ’ ’ But 
what cannot be achieved by emphasizing a 
common goal seems to me to be in process of 
realization through the adoption of a com- 
mon method of discovering and achieving 
our own separate goals. By substituting for 
specious mystic insight the common human 
power of observation and by then refin- 
ing raw observation into scientific accuracy 
through laboratory experimentation in nat- 
ural science, through statistical methods in 
social science, through criticism in the hu- 
manities, and through reflective procedures at 
law, the modern age approaches a more 
meaningful unity than has been known 
among men before, whatever the reputation 
of the Middle Ages in this regard. The only 
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hope for a common goal that does not in- 
volve coercion is to make the going itself the 
goal and to cultivate a taste for variety in 
travel. Democracy must be democratically 
arrived at. Whether such a policy will lead 
us to the sociologists’ heaven remains an 
open question. But let us join the troop that 
takes the venture, knowing that every other 
road proposed has led men to the theolo- 
gians’ hell. This discussion but emphasizes 
our earlier conclusion that the brotherhood 
which is basic to democracy must through 
wise nurture breed not only tolerance, but 
also deep appreciation, of variety through- 
out the whole of life and thought. 

In the evolution of life, progress has been 
achieved only through mutations conserved 
by the environment. In the evolution of 
good living this lesson learned from nature 
must be applied with studied art. The hope 
of democracy lies in an attitude that will not 
merely prize variation but will also promote 
it for the enhancement of experience. We do 
not, then, so much need as an educational 
goal and as a political means impartiality as 
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we need an intelligent partiality — a partial- 
ity rendered generous through fraternity, 
rich through liberty, and universal through 
equality. 

Leadership based upon prestige and flow- 
ering toward impartiality is the aristocratic 
ideal. Leadership based upon special knowl- 
edge and flowering toward control of facts 
for human ends is the democratic ideal. The 
latter means practice in living rather than 
preparation for life. It is an ethical and edu- 
cational ideal that breaks the age-old mo- 
nopoly of leadership and by so doing dis- 
tributes far and wide the seeds of individual- 
ity. A social order in which every man lives 
richly his own life, leads his fellows where 
his knowledge justifies, and follows them 
where his ignorance compels — that is the 
way of life which shineth more and more un- 
to a democratic day. 
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Chapter VII 

DEMOCRATIC DISCIPLINE 
o 


W E ARE much farther from some 
fair and secure rendering of the 
democratic way of life than we 
thought before the World War. So much 
must be done over elsewhere that at least in- 
security of the context besets all that we have 
done at home. And, indeed, there is tension 
at the focus as well as on the fringe. It is not 
merely that liberty has somehow gone con- 
cretely awry for so many people through un- 
employment or otherwise. It is also that we 
have grown tired of freedom. There is in the 
air a demand for discipline, a brewing which 
betokens one of the radical reversions that 
satiety sometimes produces. 

Whatever it is that in totalitarian lands 
has led tl^e young to take so hospitably to 
discipline — to welcome a state-inspired aus- 
terity — this thing has not left unimpressed 
or unaffected the generation now coming to 
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its estate in America. Educators have sensed 
the change and already revert from “free 
electives” to a course of study prescribed; 
and in some extreme cases they defend ‘ ‘ in- 
docrination” as a preferred meaning of edu- 
cation. The very definition of liberalism it- 
self is once more in dispute. Is it absence of 
governmental intervention, or is it the as- 
sumption by government of major responsi- 
bility for times out of joint? 

If the new day belongs to discipline, so be 
It. But let us have clarity — clarity both 
pedagogical and political; for, though disci- 
pline be a necessity, it is also and ever a 
danger. Why fight for something political 
while undermining it educationally, or vice 
versa? What the ideal of discipline comes to 
in either of these fields it quickly comes to in 
the other also. Out of deference to our his- 
toric curve, we shall wish to save as much 
of freedom as is wholesome, from what al- 
ready has abroad become a veritable deluge 
of discipline. Reckoning realistically with 
the spirit of the times, I propose, rectifying 
some previous overemphasis upon science, to 
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indicate three meanings of discipline in edu- 
cation; to pass through special consideration 
of one of these meanings into politics, com- 
menting upon political extremes abroad and 
corresponding dangers at home; and then to 
point the way for a purification of power 
politics through the mellowing influence of 
the philosophic mind. 

Let us introduce the discussion of disci- 
pline by revivifying an Eastern proverb of 
pith and moment ; 

He who knows not and knows that he knows not, 
is a learner — teach him. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows, 
is asleep — ^wake him. 

He who knows not and knows not that he knows not, 
is a fool — shun him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows, 
is wise — ^imitate him. 

A disciplined mind is one that plies its 
vocation as fruitfully as possible — ^wherever 
its situation, whatever the occasion — know- 
ing what it does not know as well as what 
it does. Such performance implies both mind 
and discipline. Mind itself sprouts regardless, 
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but discipline seems to come through per- 
sonal fortune or by cultural grace. Yet mind 
without discipline is too soft for its own 
ease, and mind with too much discipline 
makes a hard world harder still. Indiscrimi- 
nate discipline can do mind the final dam- 
age: it can impair mind's motivation. Dis- 
cipline, then, is like dynamite, a thing use- 
ful but dangerous. We must re-emphasize 
for the democratic way of life the necessity 
of discipline but in such form and degree as 
to lessen the danger of discipline. 

Let us think of intelligence as both useful 
and worthful; then the worth of it derives 
from mind, the utility of it from discipline. 
From dead habit to fickle fancy runs the 
gamut of mind. Every art and every science 
represents a different incidence of discipline 
upon man’s protean imagination. Mind’s oc- 
casions are many and diverse. A classifica- 
tion of these occasions, with illustrations in 
certain major situations, will further fructify 
the multiplicity suggested by the simple dis- 
tinction of worth and use. Mind operates, 
first, in a field of fact; second, in a field of 
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fancy; third, in an indefinable but recogniz- 
able integration of the fields of fact and of 
fancy. Discipline has its function, but a dif- 
ferent meaning, in each of these three fields. 
The democratic way requires freedom for 
each with synthesis of all. 

I 

In the field of fact, discipline means accuracy. 
When facts are the theme, a disciplined mind 
is one that can recognize them clearly and 
report them with precision. Facts are not al-^ 
ways, nor even usually, the theme of life. 
Sometimes, however, they are; and when they 
are, nothing else can be half as important 
as accuracy. Medical diagnosis, mathemat- 
ical calculation, technological specification, 
literary quotation, and the reporting even of 
conversations important to private persons 
or to national policy — these will serve to 
suggest the occasions intended by mind’s 
field No. 1. There is no German anthro- 

J 

pology, Russian physics, or Italian mathe- 
matics, however much foolishness may be 
talked to this effect. 
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In an age of propaganda, discipline means 
literal and scrupulous reflection of things as 
they are. The enemy of such discipline is 
the superior lure of things as they ought to 
be. The plaint of the social realist against 
the romanticist is now, as ever, that the 
latter sees what he wants to see, regardless of 
what is there. "Christ cannot possibly have 
been a Jew,” Dr. Goebbels is reported to 
have pontificated. "I don't have to prove 
that scientifically. It is a fact.” The same 
kind of fact it is that in Russia makes dia- 
lectical materialism the final truth: makes 
the kulak a blackguard, makes the black- 
guard a comrade, makes the coming classless 
society an inevitable outcome, whether it 
ever comes out or not. 

In the field of fact, extravagancies apart, 
the disciplined mind gets its least equivocal 
exemplification in natural science. Here cer- 
tain things have been established by all the 
tests known for facts. Certain things have 
not been established. Certain things are on 
the way to establishment. Constructive skep- 
ticism for the as yet unestablished; but for 
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the established, natural piety. What is so is 
to be respected for what it is and not another 
thing. This is ,canon No. 1 of democratic 
discipline. In such premises, mind has no 
other function than to mirror the pre-exist- 
ent actual. 

Now, simple as this sounds in statement, 
its practice represents an achievement that 
has been difficult in history — its record con- 
stituting in large part the story of civiliza- 
tion — and its spread presents a duty that is 
difficult of discharge in the training of the 
young. With reference to discipline in this 
field, education is largely training. While 
training permits, requires, and rewards strat- 
egy, the only legitimate end of strategy, for 
purposes of factuality, is clear apprehension 
and adequate presentation of what actually w, 
exactly as it is. Nothing else will suffice; 
nothing will substitute. 

Religion and ethics among us have en- 
forced this ideal on levels more elementary 
than that graced by the scientific conscience. 
To tell the truth is the first maxim in the 
copy-book of morality. Many a child whose 
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imagination has innocently embellished the 
humble field of the factual has found himself 
in domestic or pedagogical difficulty long 
before the meaning of life’s different realms 
of discourse dawned upon him. The chief 
way to be good, so far as others are con- 
cerned, is to keep on telling the truth. While 
we are presently to make clear the imagina- 
tive poverty superinduced by too exclusive 
an emphasis upon truth as a sort of monopo- 
listic virtue, we must here admit and empha- 
size that the achievement of accuracy, where 
accuracy is indicated, is so difficult as to ex- 
plain, and even to justify, the prime place 
assigned the discipline of truth in the ethics 
of democracy. 

The war against the encroachment of the 
wishful in science has achieved vibrant ex- 
pression in these words of William K. Clif- 
ford: 

Belief .... is rightly used on truths which have 
been established by long experience and yraiting toil, 
and which have stood in the fierce light of free and 

fearless questioning Belief is desecrated when 

given to unproved and unquestioned statements, for 
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the solace and private pleasure of the believer; to add 
a tinsel splendor to the plain straight road of life and 

display a bright mirage beyond it To sum up: 

it is wrong always, everywhere and for any one, to believe any- 
thing upon insufficient evidence. 

As I said in the debate with a Nazi phi- 
losopher at Prague in 1934: 

Where truth is no longer truth until censored and 
value is no longer value until certified of nation or 

race, science is no longer science "God forbid,” 

say we with Lord Verulam, "that we should give out 
a dream of the imagination for a pattern of the 
world. ’ ' For the state of Tennessee almost unanimous- 
ly to have legislated the falsity of biological evolu- 
tion, and judicially to convict a teacher who knew 
better, did not noticeably change the pedigree of man. 
It did but make Tennessee a laughing-stock not only 
of the world but of its sister-states also. For Germans 
to think that communists burned the Reichstag, and 
officially so to adjudge, does not change the facts of 
the case, whatever those facts may be. It only exhibits 
Teutons and Tennesseeans as brothers in a common 
mongrelism of prejudice that makes us all at times 
shamefully akin. 

J 

In the discipline of truth, we repeat with 
Clifford, "It is wrong always, everywhere 
and for any one, to believe anything upon 
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insufficient evidence.” In the democratic 
way of life, however, there are other disci- 
plines than that of truth. 

II 

In the field of fancy, discipline means con- 
sistency. Where the mind aims at inner 
amplification, as it may well and wisely aim 
when no pretense is made of science, it is 
released from the onerous exactions of such 
accuracy as truth and common honesty re- 
quire. What is a virtue there in the field of 
truth may become a vice here in the field of 
fantasy; for to be prosaic when the occasion 
is poetic is to betray a maldisciplined mind. 
The leeway indicated and required in de- 
lineating the career of discipline in this more 
attenuated realm of imagination is voiced by 
Aristotle in his famous description of the 
“mark” of the disciplined mind; “To look 
for precision in each class of things just so 
far as the nature of the subject admits; it is 
evidently equally foolish to accept probable 
reasoning from a mathematician and to de- 
mand from a rhetorician scientific proof.” 
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In entering what Aristotle here calls the 
“field of rhetoric,” we emancipate ourselves 
from the canons of truth (as understood in 
science) and pass to the freedom of imagina- 
tion. Here stretch before us the fine arts and 
the finer ecstasies of such fancy as has never 
been minimized by the discipline of a re- 
sistant medium. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we are wholly beyond the reach or 
the reward of discipline; no, not even in the 
realm of pure fancy. There is here some dis- 
tinction between liberty and license (else* 
were sanity and insanity always indistin- 
guishable, as they sometimes are), though 
the line is harder to draw and to enforce 
here than in the field of fact. In using the 
general criterion of consistency to mark the 
line, I am thinking of what the rhetoricians 
describe, and exact, as “unity of tone,” or 
level of discourse, ” or “ frame of reference. 

It is well, in discussing imagination, to rise 
above the level of the well-articulated fine 
arts in order to sec the source from which 
all of them (and science, too, for that matter) 
draw not each its whole life but each at least 
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the light of its life. This source is imagina- 
tion pure and simple. 

What happens in the insular privacy of 
any man’s imagination for any hour is in- 
commensurate in value with all that hap- 
pens in all the world through all time be- 
sides. The event may be Thomas Jefferson,' 
yonder, atop Monticello, looking across the 
valley to the rising University of 'Virginia — 
and beyond; it may be Napoleon at St. 
Helena, watching the rolling waves; it may 
'be a reader ostensibly giving his whole mind 
to these words; it may be a beggar in rags, 
bemoaning his state and fate; it may be 
Mussolini, yonder, in Rome, admitting to 
Emil Ludwig that the people “move me no 
more than this table or that piece of paper. 
Among them I am absolutely alone” — 
wherever, whoever, howsoever, be it an 
imagination, frame its already eternalized 
pictures and the whole world of time may 
be allowed quietly to sink to oblivion. Here 
we have the citadel of values, and all else 
is dust besides. 

Were it not, indeed, for this free flow of 
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fancy that characterizes elemental mind it- 
self, there would be no arts, no science : life 
would become at best mere sentience, at 
worst animal routine. Mind is initially 
fancy; discipline is imposed upon it. But, 
let us add, the imposition is necessitated by 
•the world and, if wisely accepted, is justified 
of its fruit. 

In noting this psychological priority of 
fancy to preoccupation with fact, we keep 
ourselves reminded that, as man was dreamer 
before he became utilitarian, so he is dreamer* 
through all the stages leading to utility. 
The heart of all utility that rises above the 
merely animal is purpose; and purpose is the 
fetus of a dream. Free fantasy is thus the 
father of all arts and sciences. But discipline 
is their mentor, if not their mother also. 

So much, however, is discipline at its 
minimum in the free play of fancy, and in- 
conspicuous therefore is utility therein, that 
adults fall easily into the fallacy of empha- 
sizing the <^/j-utility of daydreaming. And 
yet the roots of discipline are not absent from 
the very primordial flow of mind from image 
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to image; for hardly is ideation begun until 
a story must be made of the fruits of fancy. 
Once the heat of narrative, befalls, mind is 
already embarked upon the necessity of 
inchoate order and is committed from within 
to some element of unity and to some prin- 
ciple of progression. If it is a story of Paul 
Bunyan, for instance, then there is some re- 
quirement that all the tales be tall; if, with 
Charles Lamb, a reverie of dream-children, 
then all the touches must be gentle; if the 
fiction of a Bluebeard, then must all the 
tales be bloody. Anyone who has remarked 
the rigor with which the child enforces con- 
sistency of a story is emancipated from any 
theory that discipline must always be ex- 
ternally imposed. There is clearly, even in 
the freest imagination, some inner drift 
toward form and order. The fact, however, 
that discipline is indigenous to mind does 
not obscure the truth that discipline quickly 
deadens the spontaneity of spirit. 

As one passes from the easy logic of loose- 
jointed narrative, he approaches the maxi- 
mum of discipline in any of the arts that have 
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come of age. Indeed, the scientist conse- 
crated to truth has little of discipline over 
the artist devoted to beauty. And yet the 
mark of discipline is not the same in each 
case. To try to enforce some scientific pattern 
of realism as the only allowable form of art 
would be as suicidal to beauty as to truth 
would be the demand that scientists confirm 
the metaphysics of Marx or illustrate the 
idiocies of Hitler. The humanities are not 
enhanced by any sustained effort to make 
them scientific. Literature is indeed thug* 
dismembered, and the teaching of it so in a 
democracy should everywhere be regarded a 
misdemeanor and in the lower grades of 
crime. But where discipline in this field is 
allowed to be tested by harmony of pattern 
and by consistency of process, the guerdon 
of mind is beauty. 

The discipline that is present and neces- 
sary in the arts is less onerous, though it 
need not be less strict, than that involved in 
science. The pursuit of beauty borrows a 
strength from the radiance of beauty itself, 
and so it does not require the support of 
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morality in the way that science does. 
Men do not have to be told to lo've beauty, 
as they are taught to tell the truth; they 
need only to be shown what beauty is. Its 
“pull” in its own support is greater than 
the “push” of morality in the support of 
truth. To this thought we may assimilate 
Plato's initial reliance for beauty’s career 
upon the very contagion of the beautiful. 
Give us genuine artists, reflects he; and 

then will our youth dwell in a land of health, amid 
fair sights and sounds, and receive the good in every- 
thing; and beauty, the efUucnce of fair works, shall 
flow into the eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze 
from a purer region, and insensibly draw the soul from 
earliest years into likeness and sympathy with the 
beauty of reason. 

Let no one suppose, however, from this 
initial emphasis that Plato had, or that we 
have, any easy illusions regarding the final 
stretch of the soul intent upon “beauty 
absolute in existence absolute.” To reach 
that plateau beyond all plateaus is no task 
for playboys but the heroic climb of a disci- 
plined lifetime. Plato’s artist would require 
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more stamina than a “Nordic” scientist to- 
day requires. 

Aesthetic easement for the climb of 
Plato's artist, does arise, nevertheless, from 
the fact that, as the master put it, ‘ ‘ Beauty is 
certainly a soft, smooth, slippery thing, and 
therefore of a nature which easily slips in 
and permeates our souls. For I affirm that 
the good is the beautiful. ’ ’ The grace thus to 
assimilate goodness to beauty, rather than 
with the scholastics to truth, has inclined 
more than one subsequent wise Wordsworth 
to seek in the discipline of the Grecian way 
a better life than could be found through any 
overdevotion to truth. 

m 

In the third field, that between fact and 
fancy, what shall we propose as the mark of 
the disciplined mind? Not accuracy; not con- 
sistency. They are pre-empted by previous 
fields. Lacking a ready mark of identity, let 
us reconnoiter a strategic moment. Most of 
us most of the time are neither scientists nor 
artists; indeed, scientists are not scientists 
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most of the time, and artists are not artists 
all of the time; Most of us are ihost of the 
time in a position where ^ve require facts 
but have only fancies. Yet the fancies that 
we have are not mere fancies; some, at least, 
are candidates for facthood. How shall we 
distinguish the more fanciful aspirants for 
facthood from the less fanciful ones; and by 
what processes, with what tests, shall we 
promote the less fanciful ones to factuality? 
That is the question that arises for most of us 
from the fact that life is largely a pressing 
problem rather than a paradise of presented 
solutions. 

Action presses upon us even when we 
know that we are not prepared to act know- 
ingly. A disciplined imagination can help, 
because it can elaborate for us such alterna- 
tives as fancy provides for inspection. But 
such elaboration, however fecund and con- 
sistent, is not all that discipline must mean 
in this field; for it is a condition that faces 
us in action, not merely a theory. A flair for 
accuracy will help us identify whatever facts 
there are in the premises. But accuracy is not 
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enough; for a purpose, a theory of life, must 
be attended to in crucial action, not merely a 
set of facts. Where there are too many 
fancies and too few facts (as happens in all 
important quandaries), the task is to trans- 
mute some of the superfluous fancies into 
needed facts. This requires discipline of a 
difierent sort from either type yet described. 
We turn again to science for illustration, but 
this time to science conceived as the method 
of reaching conclusions, of creating truths 
from hypotheses. Science as verifiable proc* 
ess is a different and more difficult matter 
than science conceived as a verified product. 
Dynamic science best represents, though it 
by no means exhausts, this discipline re- 
quiring adventure in creation. Let Pasteur, 
a proper scientist, characterize for us the 
third type of discipline. 

At the dedication in Paris of the Institute 
that bears his name, Pasteur threw light 
upon our problem. He said simply to fellow- 
workers : 

This that I ask of you is what you again in your 
turn demand of the disciples who gather round you; 
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and for the investigator it is the hardest ordeal he can 
be asked to face — to believe that he has discovered a 
great scientific truth, to be possessed with a feverish 
desire to make it known, and yet to impose silence on 
himself for days, for weeks, sometimes for years, 
whilst striving to destroy those very conclusions, and 
only permitting himself to proclaim his discovery 
when all the adverse hypotheses have been exhausted. 
Yes, that is a difficult task. But when, after many 
trials, you have at length succeeded in dissipating 
every doubt, the human soul experiences one of the 
greatest joys of which it is capable. 

Not only does Pasteur characterize the 
education required for this field, but he calls 
attention anew to the imperative necessity 
of a disciplined imagination for the practic- 
ing scientist. In his defense of the open 
mind, of the catharsis of skepticism, Pasteur 
is thinking of the danger to dynamic science 
of overlooking negative instances. He sees 
that the imaginative counterpart of what in 
the field of facts are called negative instances 
is the contrary-to-fact hypothesis. It re- 
quires discipline of a crucial sort to suppose 
something likely to be contrary to fact and 
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then to keep on ^supposing it until all the 
things implied by it have been deduced, in- 
spected, and tested. Yet, without this ca- 
pacity few hypotheses would ever get beyond 
the foetal stage of general guesses or otiose 
surmises. Science as the triumphal march of 
self-corrective reason would become the dog- 
matic defense of outmoded knowledge, or 
would become, as it has in Germany, the 
confirmation of any and every authoritative 
prejudice. Negative instances would thrive 
to prove puerile every generalization frotft 
such bastard “science.” 

This dependence of science upon the disci- 
plined imagination is needed to show the 
debt of triumphant science to the older and 
humbler humanities, custodians and pro- 
tectors as they are of the integrity of historic 
imagination. The wise scientist knows that 
he must appreciate what is implied by sci- 
ence as well as worship what is involved in 
science. But the emphasis will also indicate 
the place where most of us who are neither 
scientists nor artists come short of exhibiting 
a disciplined mind in daily life. It is rare, 
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indeed, to find minds that’ outside the tech- 
nical fields, can entertain contrary-to-fact 
hypotheses in good faith. For good faith, 
here, as elsewhere, means abiding the rules 
of the gamej and that means willingness not 
to go back on one’s bargain. When we 
“suppose” this or that in argument, we must 
keep on supposing it until the purpose of the 
supposition has been checked. Most men — 
yes, and women, too! — will interrupt an un- 
pleasant contrary-to-fact supposition half- 
way to remind one that, after all, it is not 
true. What has truth to do with the im- 
agined? And yet without freedom to imagine 
whatever can be imagined and discipline to 
develop the fruit of the imagining system- 
atically, the truths of science and the result- 
ing utilities of common life will suffer from 
attrition until finally they become dogmas as 
sterile as the flatness of the earth or as per- 
nicious as the current infamy of Nordic 
superiority or of communistic inevitability. 
Without disciplined fecundity of fancy we 
shall never create the further facts that we 
need for life, or discover the facts that nature 
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has already provided for our appropriation 
and exploitation. 

But our new. type of discipline implies and 
appropriates also the discipline of accuracy 
required by “given” facts. However fecund 
and disciplined our fancy, we must accurate- 
ly see and precisely report the pre-existing 
facts involved in our hypotheses before we 
can use the hypotheses to lead us to further 
and needed facts. The life of action becomes* 
thus very complex, for it involves both the 
discipline of discovery and the discipline of 
creation. These two it must combine into a 
discipline all its own, for ends democratic. 

Beyond the laboratory, action always 
outruns information. That is the reason that 
to do nothing is less risky than to do some- 
thing, if one first waive the big risk of 
missing everything by risking nothing. Not 
only docs action outrun our knowledge, but 
nearly all our talk outruns our information. 
In the field of ordinary action we do not 
wisely, therefore, judge the quality of one 
another's mind by the fact that we outtalk’ 
our information. But we do justly judge and 
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rightly condemn the man 'who outtalks his 
information without some lively sense of 
how far he is outtalking his information. 
This relative matter is all important in this rela- 
tive field. 

A man who thinks that he is talking facts 
when he is not is victimized in action by the 
allure of fancy. His fairest imaginative chil- 
dren are likely to suffer violence at any time 
by this or that “ruffian band of facts,” ob- 
scured by his own ignorance, though in plain 
enough sight of everybody else. A shrewd 
estimate, therefore, of how far one is operat- 
ing from the facts, when he must outrun 
given facts in order to create or to correct 
required facts, is of the essence of discipline 
in this field of action. Men differ profoundly 
in regard to this clairvoyance. Some men 
who are impeccable in accuracy for what al- 
ready exists and others who are prolific in 
completing the fairest patterns of fancy are 
almost wholly lacking in ability to bridge 
the two fields fruitfully. The capacity to 
keep one’s sense of direction when the 
scenery is shifting, as it always is in cases of 
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crucial action, is ‘'of the essence of sagacity. 
It is a capacity that as surely requires disci- 
pline as to identify facts or to proliferate 
fancies. 

Plato had fully developed this sense of 
orientation as between facts and fancies. It 
is characteristic of him to describe the result 
of an important investigation as “a toler- 
ably credible and possibly true though partly 
erring myth.” Such sagacious modesty re- 
flects an order of intellectual integrity which 
stands us necessary stead against the desirt 
for certainty and the urgency of achieve- 
ment. Since mind must have a code for the 
search as well as for the seizure, this insight 
into the distance one is from the facts may be 
taken as the major mark of discipline in the 
field of action. Its presence is as positive a 
sign as is literal accuracy where accuracy is 
possible and important, or as is patterned 
spontaneity where beauty is the theme. 

Just to take one case, let us recall the pre- 
dicament of the average person who must to- 
day depend upon newspapers for his picture 
of the world. Here great discipline is re- 
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quircd, of the persistent order of Pasteur’s 
dubiety, in order to resist the naiural tend- 
ency to believe factual whatever one sees in 
print. Not to know where on the social scale 
from "left” to “right” the owner of the 
paper stands, the biases of the editors, the 
incidence of the advertisers, and the attitudes 
of the reporters — not to know things like 
these before believing or disbelieving the 
daily press is to forsake every dictum of 
prudence and to betray the antithesis of dis- 
cipline. Still one might, and does, perpetrate 
this indignity on mind and yet be a good 
scientist or a good artist. 

To be a good citizen in a democracy, how- 
ever, one must have a mind otherwise disci- 
plined, so that it moves from facts to fancies 
and from fancies to facts with the cautious 
tread of a traveler who knows where he’s 
been, where he’s going, and where he’s now 
on the road. It was this sense of distance 
that Ortega had in mind in declaring: 

Politics is much more of a reality than science, be- 
'* canse it is made up of unique situations in which a man 
suddenly finds himself submerged whether he will or 
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no. Hence it is a test which allows us better to dis- 
tinguish wbo are the clear heads and who are the 
routineers. 

If what I have been saying of democratic 
citizens be true, then we have delineated in 
even larger measure the characteristics re- 
quired for democratic leaders. The latter 
must be democratically home-grown, as we 
have argued heretofore; but they must also 
be of such generous mold as to understand 
and mediate not only between the intellectu- 
al specialties of art and science but between 
every set of conflicting interests in an epoch 
marked by the most minute division of labor 
that the world has yet seen. 

But in considering the discipline of demo- 
cratic citizenship, let us begin in a manner 
properly grand with the conflict between the 
men of power and saints addicted to perfec- 
tion. This deepest problem necessitating 
discipline may be simplified to two major 
perplexities. The first is: how to use our 
practical ideals so as to improve human rela- 
tions. The second and greater is: how to re- 
gard our impractical ideals so as to fructify, 
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rather than to wither, human individuality. 
The first is the political problem'^speaking 
broadly, an invitation to utilize our man 
power to our mutual advantage as men. The 
second is the philosophical problem — speak- 
ing narrowly, an invitation to use imagina- 
tion creatively. The one is adjunct to the 
will to power; the other is testament to per- 
fection. The political leader must somehow 
master both, and more; for the two produce 
a third: how to keep the two pursuits of 
power and perfection apart, so that we may 
dominate our social fate by dividing it. The 
simultaneous pursuit of incompatible objec- 
tives is the source of our personal sorrows 
and the cause often, if not usually, of our 
civic woes. If we here approach this pathos 
of mankind in the name of the democratic 
citizen and his leaders, we do so in full 
knowledge that democracy is an ideal of 
achievement, not yet by any means an 
achieved ideal. 

Even so, however, democracy differs pro- 
foundly from its contemporary competitors. 
Fascism is a nervous pursuit of power in 
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which might makfes right and the will to per- 
fection is fustily appropriated as an adjunct 
of collective action. Communism is a pur- 
suit of perfection so hasty and hot as to 
squeeze to death the very perfection clutched 
in the arms of beloving power. We call these 
disciplines “ totalitarian*' because they both, 
obscuring this fundamental distinction, total- 
ly accommodate the yearning for perfection 
to the pursuit (fascism) or to the posses- 
sion (communism) of power. Communistic 
theory sounds otherwise and better; but ih 
the light of its chosen practices, the prudent 
pilgrim must treat its promise of perfect 
classlessness as mere hypothetical approach 
to utopia. 

The lowlier promises of democracy for 
tomorrow are its performances of yesterday 
plus its actual potencies of today. Untotali- 
tarian by preference and policy, democracy 
separates these Siamese enemies of perfection 
and power, and tempers the pursuit of power 
by creating characters nostalgic of perfec- 
tion, even in the pursuit of power. We have 
now, in behalf of democratic discipline, to 
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speak in turn (IV) of the 'technique of this 
separation, not forgetting the stra^cegy of re- 
union, (V) of enemies within democratic 
gates more insidious than those without, and 
(VI) of fresh democratic vistas to fortify our 
morals against outer attack and inner attri- 
tion. 

IV 

It was an auspicious day when American 
democracy escaped from the theocratic soviet- 
ism of New England to a fairly complete 
separation of church and state. This escape 
from the totalitarian discipline of the John 
Cottons of theocracy was as great a victory 
for humane religion as it was for democracy. 
On the one side, this divorce saved the sects 
from each other’s sinful nature and gave 
religion a chance to protect its variety by 
providing a secular authority to make the 
saints behave themselves. On the other side, 
it freed the democratic impetus from the 
shining perfectionism of minds made pro- 
vincial by maldisdpline. It saved it from 
the fanaticism of the absolute best. It left 
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democracy free tb achieve a better through ' 
patience ahd tolerant compromise. 

Little wonder that Thomas Jefferson, 
whose name was long anathema in New 
England, thought his brief epitaph incom- 
plete until it included his sponsorship of a 
bill for religious freedom in Virginia. The 
achievement of this he paralleled with his 
authorship of the immortal Declaration. 
The separation of piety from power was in-» 
deed more important than the separation 
from England. For in divorcing church add 
state, Jefferson and the fathers freed one 
manifestation of the will to perfection from 
its univerally fatal poison, that is, from the 
possession of political power. When religion 
trades power for influence, it is a bargain — 
for all concerned. 

Jefferson also caused to carry over from 
the Declaration to the Constitution certain 
rights which personality has in, and even 
against, the public order. There is the right 
of privacy in one’s home. There is the right 
of privacy in one’s own head — and heart.’ 
This little ‘ ‘ sphere of anarchy’ ’ is the oasis 
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which our democratic discipline has faith- 
fully preserved against the po\^erful en- 
croachment of social order. The separation 
of church and state leaves religion free to 
possess a sovereignty which democracy vol- 
untarily renounces, sovereignty over the 
private thoughts of men. Democracy retains 
a protectorate over what democracy refuses 
to possess, only in case the religious will to 
perfection reverts to its ancient weakness for 
power. 

‘ Indeed, democracy not only guarantees 
privacy by renouncing power over it and 
protecting privacy from other encroach- 
ments, but it also provides personality escape 
from this same privacy, if desired. It not only 
guarantees thought its freedom from coercion ; 
it also guarantees thought its freedom for 
communication. In this double democratic 
guaranty is summarized all the law and the 
prophets as touching individuality. Private 
regress and public access — these are the sine 
qua non of any social order devoted to a dis- 
cipline that builds rather than destroys per- 
sonality. 
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Ownership of property may enhance indi- . 
viduality,* but individuality can exist with- 
out private property; individuality may, in- 
deed, prosper now concomitantly, now in- 
commensurately, now inversely with such 
ownership. The democratic discipline does 
not, therefore, commit us to any dogma 
about who shall own how much property, 
or whether anybody shall privately own any 
property at all. Democracy and communism 
have no final quarrel here. Indeed, democ- 
racy, as Jefferson long ago clearly enabled 
us to see today, has freedom without desert- 
ing its own genius, to meet communism here 
halfway, or any way circumstances may re- 
quire. It is not the Marxist dogma against 
private property, but communism’s drive 
against private beliefs, that renders impos- 
sible any genuinely united front of demo- 
cratic discipline and communistic regimenta- 
tion. 

Since, however, individuality cannot exist 
without some privacy of body and mind, 
democracy does guarantee this type of pri» 
vacy. It also guarantees freedom of speech 
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as an escape from privacyj;' when too much 
of the good thing threatens to destroy the 
personality it has created. Indeed, democ- 
racy, and it alone, guarantees such freedom 
of thought and such freedom of speech. It 
will even prudently permit the advocacy of 
violence, if the advocacy do not perpetrate 
it. But it goes farther than any more vocal 
freedom toward curing the privacy which it 
,, protects. It allows voluntary organizations 
to flourish, in which “egos may lather one 
another.” It actually encourages them to 
flourish — by forgetting them, by licensing 
them, by incorporating them, and even by 
subsidizing them. What in fascism or com- 
munism would be regarded with green-eyed 
suspicion and with unbearable fear is fos- 
tered by the democratic process for its own 
good. Its greatest good (since it has no more 
ulterior goal) is the growing of souls, the 
creating of individualities. Whatever free- 
dom serves this, serves it; whatever bondage 
impairs this, impedes the democratic will. 
'What totalitarian states cannot afford to do 
in fear of death, democratic states cannot 
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afford not to do 'in hope of life. We must, 
by our discipline, strive to maximize, they 
to minimize, what is allowed of freedom to 
common men. 

V 

With liberty thus on our side, we shall 
hardly fear enemies outside the strong walls 
of our merit, save as we suspect inside enemies 
ready to breach our walls to let the aliens^ 
in. We harbor such efiemies without a doubt. 
Let us seek to identify them. The Dies Com- 
mittee, largely through mistaking masks for 
men, has in its first phase surely compro- 
mised the American way. Far worse than 
the Gogs and Magogs given us by the Com- 
mittee, noisy like adolescents at play, you 
may now meet in the day of your manhood 
three mighty personages; Demogogue, Pluto- 
gogue, Theogogue — a fearful trinity this, 
constituting the very diabolus of democracy. 

Demagogue we all know as the personage 
who mistakes the empty echo of his own 
cadencies for the very heartbeats of human-^ 
ity. How his cadencies do rise and fall as he 
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promises to every man, regardless, forty 
acres and a mule; $2{X) a montli^for doing 
nothing save being old; or full freedom with- 
out any self-discipline; or assures the slum- 
bering Macbeth in every humblest citizen 
that Glamis he is, Cawdor he is, and king 
he shall be — all this without any price on 
his part, save the minor matter of murder! 
Enemy though he is. Demagogue is not an 
•fenemy altogether. There is truth hidden in 
all this sweet flatulence can we but isolate 
and sterilize it; for kingly elements are re- 
quired to give base and airy substance to the 
dream of kingship in every lowliest son of 
man. But those who permit this self-selected 
king of the undeveloped kingly to profes- 
sionalize to his own royal profit man’s 
hunger for man’s deference, thriving with 
him upon the very human thirst for sociality 
itself — these minions of the demagogue make 
up under his bewitching eye and soothing 
voice the demagoguery of democracy. Per- 
haps we need no further warning of him or of 
them. If Demagogue escapes the eye, the ear 
will catch him up with close identity. 
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Plutogogue, however, is not so well 
known, ribr so easily identified. He needs 
to be warned of in the weightiest words we 
can command. His master, Plutocrat, once 
waxed mightily, exhibiting himself proudly, 
running the government, and bossing the 
citizenry. “The public be damned" and 
Every politician has his price’ ’ — these were 
his audacious maxims in the days of his 
pomp. But something came over our govern-., 
ment: the ship of state righted itself; a new 
and surer hand was felt at the helm; and 
citizens, long tired of being bossed by 
Mammon, responded to the hand at the 
helm by putting their hands to the ropes. 
Then arose Plutogogue to shield his master 
from the stormy wrath of citizens and to pro- 
tect him, if possible, from the regulation of 
law. 

Plutogogue is the voice of the wealthy 
when they can no longer speak big for them- 
selves. Not Allah, he is Allah’s public-rela- 
tions counsel. You will hear his soft-spoken 
message in the columns of our sophisticated* 
conservatives. You will see or gently feel his 
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gloved hand in the eulogistic releases of our 
most distinguished public-relations counsels 
serving ends not their own. This breed that 
operates above and below the horizon, with- 
in and without the law, you will relate to 
the lawyers themselves who advise anybody 
how to keep any and every iniquity within 
the law, provided only the fee be adequate. 
All these and such as these — ^though them- 
.^elves not necessarily wealthy or even be- 
guiled of wealth and in many cases not per- 
sonally unsympathetic with democracy — 
combine to constitute our plutogogic leader- 
ship. They work to discipline democracy to 
the level of those democratically undisci- 
plined. They operate mostly under conceal- 
ment. They are possessed usually of clever 
minds and of skilful hands. Their individual 
consciences are held in abeyance during their 
spiritual lobbyship. Blaming any untoward 
consequences of their skill upon the "sys- 
tem,” these men perform wonders in ecto- 
plasmic siurgery, lifting fallen faces, enliven- 
ing sullen eyes, and in emergencies grafting 
entirely new reputations upon financial sat- 
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yrs who need oi2ly to be known in order to- 
be rightfully despised. We who let these 
elegant lackeys hoodwink us follow in their 
train to constitute with them the pluto- 
goguery of our democracy. 

Now comes Theogogue. How shall we 
disclose him and warn of his corrupting in- 
fluence in a democracy? In the Bible Belt he 
is the personage pompous with pretense of 
some private and superior access to deity, 
bespeaking a privileged class stamped with 
the mark of intolerant self-righteousness. ^A.s 
educated theologue gone esoteric, he exploits 
man’s mysterious pathos of loneliness and 
cosmic insecurity by guaranteeing tran- 
scendental safety, making of sordid super- 
stition a paying business. As politician gone 
stale with his constituency, he speaks, like 
William Jennings Bryan, upon any subject 
from real estate to immortality, in the 
majestic tones of godhead stilling troubled 
seas for an honorarium. As pale plutocrat 
hiding behind a hobby, he covers over pri- 
vate stupidities and cupidities with thfe 
glittering spread of the Golden Rule. As 
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common man grown sarxtimonious, he 
makes easy simplicity of lives not' his own, 
excusing his meddling and .gossip in the 
high name of morality. 

The theologue, you see, is the Hitler in 
every man, the Stalin, the Mussolini. All 
men aspire to godhead, and some feel they 
have reached it. I asked of Pluto himself, my 
mentor during a late sojourn in regions sub- 
terranean, why priests and preacher seemed 
to land in Hades or below; why they were so 
scarce in Elysium. He gave me much food 
for thought by replying that preachers and 
priests prostitute themselves to Hades by 
making righteousness a self-conscious goal, 
with themselves as the way thereunto. He 
added : Those who find self-fulfilment in preach- 
ing self-sacrifice are neither men nor gods; they are 
theogogues. 

I discerned that Pluto was slyly telling me 
that we politicians are among the chief 
theogogues. Indeed, he later led me to see 
that the worst thing about demagoguery is 
the theogoguery of it: the demagogue gets 
to where he believes himself when he makes 
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promises that oniy God can fulfil. Since re- 
turning from Hades to represent my con- 
stituency in Congress, I can see for myself 
that politics is indeed a preoccupation that 
easily pulls a person into a personage. I have 
noticed that at first the politician mostly re- 
tains some instinctive technique, of good 
humor or otherwise, to deflate back to the 
ordinary level of his natural person the per- 
sonage that is made necessary by a properly, 
dignified approach to the great god. Demos. 

But as the service of His Majesty grov/s 
arduous, engrossing the night as well as the 
day shift of public life, this saving device of 
deflation is foregone — out of fatigue, if for 
no other reason — and at last the personage 
supplants the person, and all of individual 
worth is lost. Like a man too tired to pull 
off his evening clothes at night and too hur- 
ried to put on a business suit in the morning, 
this personage grows shabby and flabby in 
the very plethora of his pretenses. The 
natural man becomes only a spiritual mani- 
kin, with eyes aslant upward and voice* 
frozen to an orotund, even in the privacy of a 
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friend’s sitting-room. Whi:t a falling off is 
here, my countrymen, when man the indi- 
vidual, as the price of serving his fellow- 
men, becomes bloated into an institution! 
Personages must no doubt grow, but woe to 
the persons on whom they grow. I am glad 
that Pluto taught me to see that this corrup- 
tion can and does go on as easily in the name of 
sccularity as under the robes of righteousness. 
^ Aware now of the temptation and know- 
ing the pathway to theogoguery, we may 
the better be able to hold the great Hitlers 
and Stalins without our gates by controlling 
the little hitlers and stalins that scratch at 
the doors of our own egos. We need only, in 
general, to remember that we are not God. 
Only a man speaks through us, regardless of 
the editorial “we’s” of grandiose skyscraper 
offices or of the devilishly divine afflatus that 
moves us mightily to burst our very throat 
latches on inspiring public occasions. Per- 
sonages are the most intimate temptations 
and the most deadly foes of the democratic 
■will to individuality. For the personage re- 
quires other persons for his food, and how 
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many piteous pigmies of plain men a pomp- 
ous personage can devour at a meal — ^and be 
still hungry. . 

Irony is perhaps democracy’s best instru- 
ment, and humor the democrat’s best per- 
sonal protection. It may help all who, like 
the author, are professionally representatives 
of other people to remember that the egotist 
is but a man who tells us all the things about 
himself that we were going to tell him about;, 
ourselves if he had given us a break. It will 
help us, too, if we remember the wise ob- 
servation already quoted from Woodrow 
Wilson — ^remember it better than even its au- 
thor remembered it — that there is "no more 
priggish business in the world than the de- 
velopment of one’s character’’ — unless, I 
may now add, it be the direct eflFort to de- 
velop the other man’s character. Veritably, 
most reformers do not have to go away from 
home to find a job, and the moralist who is 
not something more than a moralist is likely 
to be som^hing less than a man. 

So great indeed is this temptation to 
meddle by means of power techniques with 
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the private processes wherein perfection 
struggles to painful birth that I beg citizens 
to let me present them, as I have already- 
presented myself and other politicians, the 
model and mentor of a way more generously 
disciplined than any aristocratic way of life. 

Plato has taught the generations of West- 
ern man that the spiritual life arises from 
intoxication with values; and so Paul is re- 
o ported; and so in our day. Dean Inge. 
Against such moralized metaphysics, always 
shadowed by the specter of social coercion, I 
would recommend with Mr. George Santa- 
yana (platonism and the Spiritual Life) a more 
generously oriented metaphysics as basis for 
education in our tensional age. I refer to the 
faith in a discipline born of ‘ ' disintoxication 
from values.” This neutralization of the inner 
life from moral drives or demonic possession, 
or from any engagement with power, means 
to emancipate mind from the whole realm 
of matter and motion in order to free it at 
last for the majesty of meditation. In easy 
‘mood, this prophet of the philosophic way 
and, next to Pluto, my own spiritual mentor, 
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declares : ‘ ' Give ifte the luxuries of imagina- 
tion and ni not grieve for the necessities.” 
But in mood of* solemn even though slender 
faith, as at the end of The Last Puritan, he re- 
thunders the final faith of the skeptic and the 
ultimate ground of one deeply disciplined in 
democracy : ' ‘ After life is over and the world 
has gone up in smoke, what realities might 
the spirit in us still call its own without il- 
lusion save the form of those very illusions® 
which make up our story?” 

His emphasis I would indeed echo to this 
generation — the ancient sanity that there is 
no continuing pathway toward perfection 
save cultivation of the cultural, save final 
contentment with the imaginative. Ca- 
tharsis of the power curse comes only from 
renunciation of power techniques. Since, 
however, we cannot, as animals, altogether 
renounce these techniques and live, we can 
fully satisfy our will to perfection only in 
death. This marks the limit of religion in 
our democratic discipline. 

The grave’s a fine and private place. 

But there I think none do embrace. 
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If wc would live, and love, and continue 
to embrace, we must learn anew ahat loving 
is not eating one another, however Nazis 
may nuzzle each other in gregarious eroti- 
cism or Communists purge yesterday’s broth- 
ers to hasten tomorrow’s dawn of complete 
comradeship in friendliness absolute. The 
democratic discipline warns us that by lung- 
ing violently at the impossible we shall fore- 
■doom what is possible never to become 
actual. To kill what we love is to love 
nothing so much as power. Brotherhood 
may require some social distance, to keep 
brothers from fighting like cats and dogs (as 
comradely communists so characteristically 
do). The poet knows the necessity of pri- 
vacy in the life of the spirit, as witness Jamie 
Sexton Holme: 

Oh, far less credible than this 
Is what I long have known — 

That we may journey hand in hand, 

Yet utterly alone. 

“ And heart may lie on throbbing heart 

As far as pole and pole apart. 
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Veritably the democrat knows that we .do ' 
not have to kiss in order to co-operate. 

Really to accept this democratic discipline 
is to live like an individual and to let others 
live like individuals, seeking the while a full- 
er individuality for each in the gracious in- 
terstices of a life together. This is democracy, 
the tedious process of making the best of the 
bad rather than the worst of the best. Thus 
do we get clear that democracy is not a » 
dogma, nor even a doctrine, but simply a 
discipline, a doing; it is not a product but 
a process. The democratic process won’t get 
us to heaven; it won’t get us anywhere — not 
even to hell. Fascism won’t get us anywhere 
either, but it will make of the going an end- 
less hell. Communism alone promises to get 
us to heaven, but by a pilgrimage through 
hell lasting until the pure goodness of com- 
radeship miraculously arises from the pure 
evil of dictatorship. How long that painful 
pilgrimage will last let your credulity de- 
clare. I who have learned sorrowfully that 
some checks are good only until time to cash 
them, estimate the pain to last as long as the 
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illusion that perfection is the child of power, 
and the corresponding illusion tha.t it can be 
produced through marriage of power and 
perfection rather than through meditation. 

It is difficult, almost to the point of being 
impossible, to get modern men to acknowl- 
edge that what we want cannot be got 
through action, be the action but energetic 
and collective. Men of power, unconscious 
, of its poverty, will continue to push their 
way at perfection. Beauty will expire in 
their clutch, as always; real Goodness will 
flee their embrace, as ever; and Truth will 
wither at their glance, as must be. But still 
men of power will push for perfection and 
plague the world the more. They will call 
to help and then to solace them the false 
elites of demagoguery, of plutogoguery, of 
theogoguery. They will seek illusorily and 
endlessly to grasp a perfection which can 
only be contemplated, never possessed. In 
desperation they will suborn cultures, invent 
philosophies, and pervert genuine religion 
(i.e., “what men do with their solitari- 
ness"). What they will not produce, for all 
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their pressure and push, is wholesome, 
roomy, aftd yet inwardly disciplined indi- 
vidualities. 

Swell, therefore, we must by every means 
at our command the number of those who, 
knowing all this, constitute by that very 
knowledge a disciplined band capable of in-^ 
eluding all men. They have discovered for 
themselves that knowledge is better than 
power, even when it be power. They know 
that beyond the preciser knowledge of sci- 
ence, the arts and literature open windo^iivs 
upon galaxies of imagination heightened 
to contemplative ecstasy by the light that 
never was on land or sea. They know that 
all men carry replicas of these vistas in their 
souls. 

Their patience to abide democratic cum- 
bersomeness, when surely they, like others, 
could storm perfection with a sword, arises 
from what they have learned from science, 
from art, and from common living concern- 
ing the poverty of power in the pursuit of 
perfection — this lesson: individuals are the 
bearers of the better-yet-to-bc. Suppress 
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them and you crush your 'larger cause. As 
over against enforced orthodoxies, secular 
or sacred, it is the permitted heterodoxies 
that have prevented the orthodox from being 
frozen to impotence in their own clammy 
grease. In science, as we have said, it is the 
negative instances that are crucial; the excep- 
tions to established law are the points of de- 
parture for enlarging the very realm of law. 
This is as true in legislation as in scientific 
advancement. All progress stays for the 
ejtceptional. The different in any individual- 
ity is in social promise what the exceptional 
is to the abstract rule. To neglect this 
uniqueness is to neglect the living bud of 
society, and to suppress it is to liquidate 
the only chance a social order has at both 
longevity and vitality. And yet, I repeat, 
the best that can be done about it is usually 
to do nothing save let it alone. The Dioge- 
neses of individuality require mostly of the 
great Alexanders of order to stay out of 
their light. 

Democratic discipline involves the tacit 
agreement to stay out of each other’s light 
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by respecting priyacy for the sake of perfec- 
tion and to humanize power by compound- 
ing that of each into the mutual catharsis 
furnished power by compromise of interests. 

Democracy, then, is not a utopia; it is not 
even a “topia”; it is not anywhere to go, 
but merely a disciplined way of ambling 
along. Democracy, in a word, is whatever ’ 
can be arrived at democratically. As a meth- 
od of socialization, it is very annoying; it is, 
not half as warm as Nazis’ thinking with 
their blood or half as welcome as Marxists’ 
believing with their wishbone. But it does 
achieve, not merely in promise for tomorrow 
but in some actuality today, a loose- jointed 
toleration as social bond for action; and it 
does protect a private sphere in which indi- 
viduality may preen its wings for further 
flight. Distant from this discipline is the 
weird fear of bones broken in the genuflec- 
tion of concentration camps and far away the 
lethal purge of yesterday’s orthodox by the 
orthodox of today. 

On the negative and public side, then, the* 
democratic discipline prescribes a way of 
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getting along with one anotther, mostly with 
good people who make each other’s prob- 
lems by insisting on being good in ways so 
partial each to his own interest. On the 
positive and private side, however, democ- 
racy is much more, and much better. Un- 
satisfactory as socialization, and yet more 
' dependable than any of the high-tensional 
alternatives, democracy approaches perfec- 
j:ion as a method of individuation. Certainly 
it is far and away the best discipline yet 
devised to develop men from Man. 

It is the protector of religion, even against 
the religious. It is the patron of philosophy, 
even when the philosophers desert her. It is 
the preserver of science and the arts, even 
though all the practitioners should look the 
otherway. For democracy requires and begets 
these aristocrats of the inner life : men whose 
self-respect is such respect for themselves 
that they will not disrespect others; men 
who know that the most priceless posses- 
sions are what sharing enhances father than 
'exhausts; men who will take their chance at 
safety with the common lot, whose largest 
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income is -psychic, whose hunger for defer- 
ence is tempered by love of what is more 
worthful than praise. The democratic proc- 
ess apprentices souls to perfection by letting 
them alone with their thoughts, while ar- 
ranging in the field of action the only ma- 
chinery for their aid that does not crush while 
aiding them. By its very nature this process 
preserves against all evil days both the nega- 
tive and the positive conditions of indi« 
viduality: compromise for required com- 
mon action; appreciation of full variety in 
all the wider and fairer fields of fancy. 

VI 

The life of value as conceived by those 
otherwise disciplined deflates itself in every 
sustained effort to realize itself collectively. 
Truth is something to be caught, held, and 
made powerful; goodness something to be 
achieved willy-nilly; beauty a thing to be 
created regardless, or a body to be lustfully 
embraced. Each value becomes something 
that a man can grab, and, once grasped,^ 
something that can be used to prosper the 
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will to power. ‘ ‘ Truth,” said Justice Holmes, 
speaking when he had reached only^ the mid- 
stage of democratic discipline — truth (I 
used to say when I was young) was the 
majority vote of that nation that could lick 
all others.” Truth so conceived serves as 
convenient cover for coercion, as the Justice 
Vas destined to write into a great decision : 
‘‘Persecution for the expression of opinion 
seems perfectly logical. If you have no 
doubt of your premises or of your power and 
want a certain result with all your heart 
you .... naturally sweep away all opposi- 
tion.” 

Now, fortunately for America, Holmes 
was too young for subversive action when he 
felt sure of his premises, and too wise to use 
it when he grew certain of his power. But, 
unfortunately for the destinies of living men, 
Mussolini has felt certain of both his prem- 
ises and his power at once, and Stalin of 
both at once, and Hitler of both at once. 
Persecution for the expression of opinion 
(and for anything else) seems perfectly 
logical to all of them. If the foregoing quo- 
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tation from Dr.v Goebbels regarding Jesus 
seem undujy, even Teutonically, crass, what 
above that can .we make of the once eminent 
philosopher, Gentile, who, for the sake of 
Italian fascism, glorifies what he calls ‘ ‘ holy 
violence” and states as his final theory of 
knowledge, this: “that the true doctrine is 
that which is expressed in action rather than * 
in words and books”? Nor is the world in 
need of words to make recurrent deeds iij, 
Russian mean other than this same taking 
of the kingdom of truth by storm. 

The trouble with truth as agent of action 
is that we can never be certain what cause it 
represents. As Holmes put it, we lack a 
knowledge of the “truth of truth.” That 
lacking, all that we need is lacking, unless 
we are willing surreptitiously to substitute 
for certainty of truth our private feelings of 
certitude about truth. That will is easier 
than the wit to give the substitution effect; 
for we meet other identical chiselers who 
feel certitude, alas, for the contradictory of 
our convictions. Such logical chiselers cam 
always frustrate one another’s cause without 
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anyone thereby being able to further his own 
cause. «. 

The cowardly will, indeed, assume certi- 
tude sufficient for action, especially for re- 
pressive action. The intellectually unscrupu- 
lous will feign a certitude. The ignorant will 
stubbornly feel a certitude. The conscien- 
tious will coin a certitude out of their moral 
impetuosity. And all alike, though with 
.motives diverse, will risk battle, leaving the 
conscientious and the stubborn to shed their 
blood in the name of a cause which in 
pathetic retrospect may well appear only a 
case of private belief lifted to specious cer- 
tainty by one’s poor animal heat or by the 
prideful mistake of some superior giving 
orders of the day, sacred or secular. Such 
certitude, however, is all that men intent 
upon action require to justify suppression of 
fellow-men in the name of, and for the sake 
of, truth. Such validation is clearly not 
enough to save the life of action from down- 
right infamy. Doctrine requires' discipline 
‘for proper dispensation. 

Communism has taught us anew, and 
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fascism has enforced this lesson, that self- 
admitted truth is not enough for political 
action. The only insurance the modem world 
has against the universal spread of persecu- 
tion for opinion is the presence in it of a suf- 
ficient number of men of such disciplined 
character as will mollify assertions of truth 
with the restraints of tolerance. The primary’ 
test of such discipline is a superphilosophic 
caution in identifying private certitude with 
public certainty. Such character is the re- 
sult of, and alone can save, democratic 
discipline. 

The development of civilization has 
meant, among other things, the disciplin- 
ing of character into such caution. Only 
good men can and will practice such forbear- 
ance. Generosity becomes thus the savior of 
truth, but its salvation is conditioned upon 
a certain categorical obscuration, the meta- 
morphosing of truth into goodness. Un- 
abashed assertions of truth short of the gen- 
eral agreement which alone bespeaks cer- 
tainty are suicidal to mankind. Agreements^ 
however, in many important matters upon 
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the scale required and at the depth necessary 
have so far proved impossible. Catholics and 
communists are not likely, for instance, to 
agree upon a philosophy of history; nor are 
fascists and democrats upon the meaning 
and value of liberty. Something more, there- 
fore, than motivation to truth is required to 
•■prevent, short of impossible agreement, the 
assumption of certainty and the menacing 
gestures which tend to follow therefrom. 
Beyond Truth lies Goodness, and civilization 
requires the advance. Generosity of spirit is 
the indispensable condition for this advance; 
for only the generous actor will mitigate 
with mercy his animal heat precipitated as 
political convictions. 

But let the scrupulous man beware of pre- 
mature fixation upon the new galaxy of 
goodness, if he would continue to lessen the 
penalty constantly invited by a mind housed 
in an animal body. Though the Good saves 
Truth, itself it cannot save from the urge of 
action. As by enveloping Truth, ‘Goodness 
somehow obscures it; so it in turn darkens 
the vision of him who admiringly beholds it. 
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When this narrowing has grown chronic, it 
reinforces the drive for truth which threatens 
civilization itself through the premature 
substitution of certitude for certainty, and 
furnishes an impenetrable rationalization 
of righteousness for animal deeds steeped in 
infamy. Truth-fixation suffused and succored 
by vision of the good may easily become the' 
moral bigotry which, among all bad things, 
modern men have rightly come to deem the, 
worst. Worship of the good generates too 
easily as its earthly active fruit an inversion 
of spirit semi-pathological. A developing 
love of discipline for its own sake marks the 
spread of this moral paralysis, and asceticism 
is the end-result of a love of goodness which 
insists upon btirying its ideal goal in the 
living tomb of action. 

If, however, generosity lift its wings 
toward the empyrean, the soul finds itself 
mounting to magnanimity; and, borne above 
on these spreading plumes, it lands at last on 
the threshold of Beauty. All dross purged 
by this arduous passage, the soul might now” 
lose the narrowness acquired in the first 
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realm and all impetuositys assertive or re- 
gressive, hanging over from its .sojourn in 
the second realm of ideal being. 

But if still pushed by animal heat, the 
soul, though deep in the domain of the 
philosophic, may yet count ideals as pre- 
scriptions and still insist, like political re- 
"'formers, upon doing something about every- 
thing. Then Beauty, succumbing to the fate 
of Truth and Goodness, will be turned into 
a sales slogan or crumpled into the puerile 
pulchritude of some other prostitution of 
ideality to action. The danger here is in- 
deed twofold, as in the case of Goodness. 
For to this exploitation of Beauty there may 
be added a too lustful embrace of it. There 
is an inversion of action which takes the 
form not of asceticism but of voluptuous- 
ness. If in adoration of Beauty the soul 
grows infatuated and sinks sighingly down 
until accustomed to amorous indolence, the 
effulgence of the ideal grows gray through 
wont, luxury begets softness, and the soul, 
losing its orientation, begins to doubt 
whether there is any supporting goodness 
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and proudly to Tiproclaim that there is no 
truth but beauty. Inspiration survives as in- 
toxication, and inebriation leads to madness. 
Beauty, the catalyzer of goodness and truth, 
is reduced to impotence by this demand upon 
her, and the soul is then left only with her 
discontents feeding upon their own fumings. 

This is the direst vengeance self-inflicted'’ 
upon a soul rendered alien to ideality by her 
own overdevotion to action — to have suc- 
cessive reliefs from previous narrownesses 
culminate in the ennui that is worse than all 
narrowness, sick satiety from surfeiting upon 
Beauty. To the grief of frustration in action, 
which visits all men everywhere, is now 
added the greater grief superinduced from 
failure to face the ideal for what it is in its 
own right and realm. 

vn 

Thus the ashes of action for all the sons 
of men who think action enough. Action is 
necessary lor man the animal, but action is 
not enough for the animal Man. Action goes 
awry for mere animals; action goes sour for 
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political animals. Politics ^is end-guided en- 
deavor requires some ideality as retreat from 
action and as succor in action. The philo- 
sophic mind concerns itself with this sur- 
plusage of ideality over action. It knows 
what to do with ideals that cannot be im- 
plemented in action: it finds in the contem- 
""plation of ideals both relief and replenish- 
ment. To fail to see the problem generated 
for man by this plethora of the ideal is the 
final stupidity. To declare the problem be- 
yond remedy is cynicism, that human vice 
which leans least toward the side of virtue. 
To come directly to terms with the problem 
will almost certainly involve some half- 
concealed acceptance of frustration as the 
final fruit of man’s efforts to make through 
action the best of the worst. This latest 
frustration can be lessened — can even be well 
nigh cured, as we dare to hope — by a con- 
spiracy of will and wit to promote the 
heroism involved in this making through 
politics the best of the worst, prdmote it up 
to the high magnanimity of making through 
philosophy the best of the best. 
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So far I have spoken as though politics 
were conceyned with one set of norms and 
philosophy with another set. Such has, it 
appears, been all too often the historic con- 
viction. And such may be the case, for all 
that I know for certain. Such, however, is 
not my best guess. There is, I dare say, one 
set of ideals, not two; but the one set may * 
be taken in these two ways : as patterns for 
practice and as objects of appreciation. Fate,, 
which when taken wrongly becomes frustra- 
tion, when taken rightly offers vocation and 
opportunity for the wise. Only citizens inno- 
cent of philosophy will take ideals wrongly 
and thereby reap frustration. Citizens intent 
upon philosophy know that ideals, which 
for animals are mere prescriptions, may be- 
come self-rewarding objects of contempla- 
tion for spirits who know a worth tran- 
scending use. Politics is preoccupation with 
norms as programs of action; philosophy is 
preoccupation with norms as producers of 
serenity. The proper preface to philosophy, 
and the wise propaedeutic to politics, is" 
acquaintance with, and appreciation of, ‘ ‘ the 
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law of nature,” as Plato called it, “that per- 
formance can never hit the truth as closely 
as theory.” 

Politics need not “hit the truth” at all, as 
Plato conceived truth. What the politician 
wants, he goes and gets — or learns why: 
learns who stands in his way, what his price 
is,, and then pays the price of compromise 
necessary to give both a part of what each 
^.wanted altogether. If the politician rises 
above the economic, it is usually to broaden 
oiut only to such other kindred motives as 
safety, then to security, and perhaps at last 
to deference as the price of universal pride. 
Such motives mark the very outer reach of 
politics. But these motives, even when ex- 
ploited to the full, hardly touch the periph- 
ery of philosophy, concerned, as it is, with 
ideals as such, and with hardly any ideal 
level lower than truth. The utility motif of 
politics ends its quest for truth by grabbing 
it and then passing it out as political patron- 
age wrapped in cellophane of palaver, or, 
‘^nder sufficient provocation, hurling it like 
a brickbat at the heads of opponents. This is 
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to take the- kingdom of philosophy by vio- 
lence in a fit of frenzy for action prescribed 
by the ideal of truth. Thus has room been 
made for the custom-built truths of Nazi 
Germany, and the action-assimilated truths 
of Fascist Italy. Such is the final offense of 
all political isms that prostitute man’s life of 
imagination to urgency, whether they ap- ’ 
pear as brown, black, or red. If man’s re- 
sponse, however, be a more reticent, not to 
say a more reverent, appropriation of the 
pure ideal and a more strategic approach in 
proper season to it from, and from it to, the 
life of action — then he may, with some 
reason, expect out of what Wordsworth has 
called "wise passiveness’’ some purgation 
from the passions of politics and some recrea- 
tion in action from the much-too-much for 
any animal of incessant contemplation of 
pure beauty. Indeed, from the aesthetic 
zenith of ideality one that has lovingly 
communed with beauty without desire to 
battle about it may come down the dia- 
lectical ladder without recession of the luster ^ 
beholden on the topmost rung. He may pre- 
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occupy himself with good,; ess once more but 
now with lessened desire to break some- 
body’s head out of deference to some moral 
ought. Indeed, still farther down the ladder 
which connects all normative levels of being, 
he may halt unhurried before the ideal of 
truth without too much temptation to yell 
' every opponent down with the shrill animal 
cry of “self-evidence,” when all that is evi- 
^dent is that the issue is in dispute. 

VIII 

o 

It is here and thus that the political enter- 
prise is transformed into the problem of — 
and if it be solved, the fruits of — democratic 
discipline. Political activity born of this 
discipline is politics no longer innocent oP 
philosophy. The democrat, if disciplined, 
will not announce political truth short of 
achieved agreement. He will not publicly 
call action good which is good merely for 
him. And in the social field he will not 
denominate beautiful what arrives other 

c 

‘than through consent. Democracy is such 
reverence for persons and such respect for 
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toleration as wili suffer all things shorty of 
coercion. -■ 

Such forbearknce is, it appears, not pos- 
sible for those who believe that truth for 
action, goodness in action, and beauty 
through action is all the ideality there is for 
man. Too little of perfection is collectively 
achievable for that faith ever to flourish. To 
believe that is so to affront the hungry 
human spirit as to humiliate man into the 
desperation of trying for ideality through 
coercion. If all is lost by withholding ac- 
tion, then all must be forgiven action to the 
uppermost. The democrat, however, has 
learned, or is learning, that opportunities 
for action lost, not all of ideality is lost. 

There remains the truth-for-me, the good- 
ness-for-me, the beauty-for-me. These are 
not invidious forms of the ideal, as so many 
timid minds think. They are, on the con- 
trary, the most absolute forms of the ideal 
ever yet vouchsafed to man. Suppression of 
beliefs discrepant from truth-for-me, co- 
ercion of fellow-men into acceptance of 
goodness-for-me, disdain of differences from 
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the beautiful-for-me — these animal pro- 
ceefures do not enhance ideals, nor objectify 
them. Such procedures indeed degrade spirits 
into animals, and poison with motives of 
counteraggression the springs of generosity 
from which, and from which alone, per- 
suasion can enlarge the boundaries of the 
‘ second best type of objectivity, that created 
through agreement. 

Democracy as a governmental form is pri- 
marily concerned with maintaining the con- 
ditions under which citizens may try for 
some objectification of the ideal in and 
through action. It encourages and imple- 
ments with sanctions that narrow but sub- 
stantial meeting of minds known at law as 
"contract.” It encourages, by withholding 
sanctions, that larger meeting of minds 
called "free association.” It even permits 
hierarchies to flourish — economic, religious, 
cultural: permits them to perpetuate them- 
selves through esoteric nurture of the young, 
to protfct themselves by the right of exclu- 
sion, and to disseminate themselves through 
the propaganda of the word. 
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Democracy is^not jealous of these save as ’ 
these become hamperingly jealous of one an- 
other. It is not jealous of any of the pro- 
vincial idealisms, for democracy enshrines a 
faith in ideality that includes and transcends 
all the faiths of all the sectaries. Else how 
proclaim in the name of “the people, yes” 
equality when there is no equality, liberty 
when men remain so unfree, fraternity when 
competition is the common fate of men; an^ 
especially how proclaim all these all at once 
when no one of them is at any time fulfilled? 
Veritably democracy arises from and per- 
petuates a faith in the reality and in the 
transmuting power of ideality as the end of 
man. The final glory of this faith of faiths 
is that it can allow for hierarchies without 
itself becoming a hierarchy. It is a faith in 
the horizontal versus the vertical type of 
social organization. 

This faith in ideality leads America to 
ofiFer to all through a common education di- 
rect access to the realm of imaginatiqn, that 
domicile of all ideals. What men can think 
and feel privately jeopardizes nothing, so 
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lon^ as it remains unsuborned to Action. The 
perpetuation of the superiority of worth to 
use is the final validation and protection of 
the democratic way of life. This is its sub- 
stitute and catharsis for the hierarchies 
which democracy permits to flourish. For 
, democracy is the enshrinement of the prin- 
ciple of aristocracy in a field and fashion non- 
competitive. Democratic theory makes every 
man an aristocrat, and those who measure 
up to the theory become at the same time 
real aristocrats and true democrats. This 
means, however — ^what has ever shown 
faintly through all its denials — that real 
aristocracy is a thing of taste rather than of 
property, that true democracy is a matter of 
feeling rather than of pretense. They are 
both qualities of the inner life showing them- 
selves in the outer order first and foremost 
as a will to depreciate false pretensions. The 
elevation and cultivation of the inner life of 
imagination, the luxury land of the spirit, 
k the final fruit of the discipline of democ- 
racy and its chief guaranty of perpetuation 
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so long as" men-., still hear and attend the 
aristocratic, prompting. 

With the loosening of all other bonds, the 
bounds of fancy are enlarged; and there may 
proliferate freely from the securing of mini- 
mal animal wants — ^which the aristocrat 
must insist upon as noblesst oblige no less than 
the democrat as elemental justice — the lofty 
life of the human spirit, fed from direct con- 
frontation with the ideal as such. The field 
of fancy is free, and all favors there are self- 
favors. And what favors does the self not Be- 
stow upon itself in that no man’s land of 
utter privacy! Publicly we blush to remem- 
ber how partial we have been to ourselves 
in that retreat. Every man a king — there, 
clothed in the habiliments of royal purple! 
Every man his own pope — there, speaking to 
himself with finality upon faith and morals ! 
Every man his own logician — there, relying 
for truth at last upon certitude without the 
jeopardy which attends the conversion of 
certitude into certainty through claimed, but 
disputed, self-evidence! What a world, open 
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and free to every humblest democrat ! How 
easy the access ! Only engage in the action- 
abnegating act of putting your chin in your 
hand; and, presto, you have crossed the 
threshold from the mediocrity of ideals- 
compromised-in-action to the domain of 
pure ideality; and your progress, once in, is 
'limited only by your capacity to concentrate 
attention upon what nature freely furnishes 
to the humblest mind. 

If some politicians hardly enter this bright 
domain of supreme worthfulness, they ab- 
stain from choice. If some, once in, are not 
promoted to the inner sanctuary of true 
democratic discipline, it is because in the 
secret balloting they blackball themselves. 
Those who elect to enter beyond the periph- 
ery of idle reverie and who promote their 
progress among the elite of the self-chosen, 
spreading the mantle of imagination over 
even action itself by mastering the trick of 
arresting any and every immediate, these 
become for their very aristocracy the hope of 
democracy. For those who have sojourned 
for even a season in the presence of the ideal 
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will have little citiough avidity, as Plato saw, • 
for the denizenship of the dark. They have 
tasted the pleasures of the aristocracy of the 
light. And yet when they return to action, 
as they seasonally must out of deference to 
their animal nature, they bring with them 
the memory of mortal experience at its most 
majestic and retain sensitization to the lurfe 
of a gold too precious to glitter. For it is 
these devotees of imagination, and they 
alone, who have discovered and loved pos- 
sessions which for some to have more of does 
not mean for others to have less of. Here, 
then, is the most fertile field for democratic 
equality to blossom into flower. Here is the 
chance at last for liberty without the limit 
elsewhere imposed by the equal rights of 
others. Here is fruition for fraternity — a 
fraternity of the equal and the free. 

Not only is the truest democracy found in 
this aristocracy of the imagination, but this 
aristocracy makes it possible to have a 
semblance of justice in the world of action, 
through the instrumentality of democratic 
discipline. Devotees of the ideal can, as po- 
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litical actors, arrange compromises between 
those who still find the meaning of life in 
competition, feeling little lust themselves 
for the gold whose division among men it is 
their privilege to facilitate. They can budge 
the education of the young toward the 
philosophic mind. They can become self- 
fespecting buffers to protect against fate 
those doomed to frustration in action. And 
by being what they are, more than by any- 
thing they say or do, they can bear steadfast 
witness to the superiority of the imagined 
over the actual for animals who want, above 
all wants, simply to become spirits. 

Whether these be contrite spirits of his- 
toric piety or scientific saints of the newer 
secularity, they constitute the aristocracy of 
democracy. Disdaining power-aristocracies 
of the past, this elite is fed and furnished 
with such ideality as leaves it pliable with 
reference to ownership of the means of pro- 
duction of all external goods. The beginning 
of this wisdom is for educators and political 
leaders to unite in an effort to be what they 
would have others to become. CiYili2ation 
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represents Inan’s. slowly maturing aspiration 
to universalize such an aristocracy of the 
spirit as accepts the democratic discipline 
and transforms it into magnanimous private 
characters and into forms of institutionalized 
beauty. 
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threefold meaning of, 213; of 
trn^, 216 

Dodd, W. E., 172, 182 f. 
Drinkwater, John, 31-32 

Economic legislation, 114 S. 
Education, as training, 213 
Educators, 210 
Edwards, Jonathan, 177-78 
Eliot, C. W., 144 
Elysium, 248 
Emerson, R. W., 41 
Equality: demands of ideal, 
100 ff.; economic, 92-96, 108; 
^formulas for, 108 ff.; indus- 
trial autocracy enemy of, 106- 
7; meaniim of ideal, 97 ff.; 
relation of7 to fraternity, 85- 
relation of, to liberty, 88- 
97; war the enemy of, 105-6 
Ethics, 125 ff., 135 
Experience: first-hand, 104, 188; 
vicarious, 102 

Faguet, Emile, 168, 170, 187 
Family, 16-17, 21, 22, 25 
Fancy: freedom of, 279; as pro- 
logue to fact, 226 
Fascists, 266 
Fine arts, 145 ff. 

Forbearance, 275 
Franklin, Benjamin, 99, 192 
Fraternity: centrality of, 20 ff.; 
desirability of, 15 ff., 24; ex- 
tension of, 18 ff.; failure to 
achieve, k7, 28; intension of, 
^16 ff.; necessity of, 44; rela- 
tion of, to equality, 85-88; 
relation of, to liberty, 70-71, 


80-81; relation of, to profes- 
sions, 149 ff.; relation of, to 
religion, 28 ff.; relation of, to 
work, 109 ff. 

Freedom, tired of, 209 
Friendship, 27, 28 

Galileo, 188 
Generosity, 265 
Gentile, G., 263 
Goebbels, 263 

Good life, 121, 130, 132, 134-35, 
140, 142 

Goodness, 256, 266 
Gosnell, H. F., 10. 184 

Hades, 248, 249 
Hedonism, 73, 138 
Hitler. 248. 250, 262 
Holme, Jamie Sexton, 254 
Holmes, Justice Oliver Wendell, 
263; quotation from, 262 
Humanism, 125, 170 
Humor, 251 

Ideal, objectification of, through 
action, 276 
Idealism, 70, 124 f. 

Ideality, faith in, 277 
Imagination, freedom of, 219 
Impartiality, 193 ff. 

Income, distribution of, 92-93, 

llOff. 

individuality, negative and posi- 
tive conditions of, 261 
Indoctrination, 210 
Infancy, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 41, 42, 
62, 181 
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Information, excKded by action, 
231 

Inge, Dean, 252 
Isaiah, 15, 18-19 

James, William, 172 
Jedferson, Thomas, 57-58, 99, 
241 ; and religious freedom, 239 
Jesus, 263 

Kant, Immanuel, 104 
Kepler, 188 

Keyserling, Count Hermann, 56- 
57 

Kipling, Rudyard, 150 
Krabbe, H., 193 ff. 

Labor; ste Work 
Labor unions, 115, 134 
leadership: authoritarian, 180; 
democratic, 235; democratic 
versus aristocratic, 174 ff.; 
knowledge versus prestige 
type, 174 ff., 206; pluralistic 
notion of, 200; political, 236; 
solicitude over, 169 ff.; true 
function of, 188 ff.; wrong 
type of, 173 ff. 

Leisure, 108, 125 ff., 131 ff. 
Leopardi, Count Giacomo, 61 
Liberalism, defioitioo of, 210 
Liberty: barriers to. 60 ff.; con- 
dition of fraternity, 49; con- 
tent of, 58 ff. ; definition of, 
69; joys of, 64 ff; meaning of, 
to pioneers, 54-58, 74-75, 78; 
(pidifications of, 69 ff.; rela- 
tion of, to equality, 71-74, 88- 
97; relation of, to fraternity, 
70-71, 80-81; training for, 79; 
violations of, 66-68, 76-78 


Machines, 140 ff. 

Maine, Sir Henry, 168 
Malthus, T. R., 42 
Marxist, 259; dogma, 241 
Merriam, Charles E., 10 
Mill.J. S., 196 
Mumford, Lewis, 3 
Munro, Bennett, 184 
Murray, Gilbert, 39 
Mussolini, 262 

Nazis. 254, 259 
NMsie oblige, 279 
Non-voting, 9-10 
Norms, of politics and philos^ 
phy, 271 

Noyes. Alfred, 17 

Omar Khayyam, 3 
Optimism, 142 
Ortega, quotation from, 234 
Otto, M. C., 15-16 

Pasteur, 192; contrary-to-fact 
hypothesis, 228 
Paul, Saint, 86, 252 
Perry, C. M., viii 
Personages, 249, 250 
Plato, 17, 43, 50-51. 102, 121-22, 
166, 177, 185, 193 L, 252, 272. 
281; faith of, in beauty, 224 
Play, 145 ff. 

Pluto, 248, 250, 252 
Plutogogne, definition of, 245 
Politics, motives of, 272 o 
Power, poverty of, 257 
Professions: aristocratic history 
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of, 160 ff.; democratic norms, 
147 1S6; distinguished 

from other work, 157 ff. ; must 
be generaiiaed, 147 ff.; natn- 
ralize ideals, 134, share values, 
151-54; socialize experience, 
148-51 

Proverb, an Eastern, 211 
Puritan, the Last, 253 
Puritanism, 199 

Rebellion, 57 

Religion. 29, 32, 35-37, 149 f.. 
151 

Rousseau, J.J., 50, 51-53, 97-98, 
.•'02 f. 

Russell, Bertrand, 111, 130 

Russell Sage Foundation, 158 
s 

Salvation, 34 
Santayana, George, 232 
Science; dependence of, on dis- 
ciplined imagination, 229, 
relation of, to beauty, 223 ; as 
verifiable process, 227 
Self-government, 6 
Seneca, 86 

Shelley, Percy B., 56 
Slavery, 85-86, 179 f., 202 
Smith, Adam, 29 
Socialism, 116, 133, 159 
Sociology, 35. 205 
Socrates, 178 
Soul. 24, 41 
Spencer, Hcf^ert, 86 
Stdin, 248, 250, 262 


Steph^, Sir Jaifics, 168 
Supreme Qjurt, 115 

f 

Temperance, 51, 121-22 
Tennyson, Lord Alfred, 143 
Theogoguc, 247 
Truth, 256 

Unity; of participation, 203 f.; 

of subordination, 202 
Utilitarianism, 71-72, 124-25 
Utility, as purpose, 221 
Utopia; of escape, 3; of rccon- 
construction, 3 ff. 

Values, citadel of, 220 
Violence, holy, 263 

War, 19, 105-6 

Wealth, distribution of, 92, 112 
White Man’s Burden, 30-31 
Whitman, Walt, ix, 38. 40, 143, 
198 

Wilkins, Ernest H., viii 
Wilson, Woodrow, 136, 251 
Women, 109-10, 129 
Wordsworth, William, 8, 9, 21, 
273 

Work; basis of good life, 128 ff.; 
ethical potentiality of, 117, 
138 ff.; numanizing of, 132, 
133, 134, 138. 144, 162; neg- 
lect of, by ethics, 121 ff.; 
profesional, 14t 

Zimmern, Alfred E., 27-28 
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